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Editorial. 


OT far ahead of us lie days of sorrow and’anguish. 
Before the year is done we shall go through the 
valley of heaviness. No true ministry of re- 
ligion can, or is designed to, relieve us of the 
burden. Let no evasive gospel in however holy 
phrases deceive us. They are cowards who will not face 
the facts steadily. ,As Christians ours is not to get into 
states of spiritual serenity. ‘There are times for trial. 
They are hard, bitter to bear. Our chief duty is to harden 
our beings like good soldiers, like athletes preparing for 
the games, so that we may go through and come forth 
victors. ‘To triumph will be a severe engagement. We 
may learn from an English friend, who warns against the 
poor people who have succumbed to the war-strain over 
there, and are in a state of hysteria, nerve-racked, petu- 
lant, hypercritical,—in a word, miserable, and therefore 
poor allies as well as poor Christians. In the name 
of God, let us be strong. Let us keep free of suspicions, 
devilish obsessions, and breathings of distrust. Let no 
credulity get the mastery so that we believe every wild 
and despairing report. Such will come. But the end of 
this business must be like the drama of dramas on Cal- 
vary. ‘The morning will bring light and right. 


E have patiently waited for authentic news of the 

trial of the murderers of Robert Prager, in the sov- 
ereign State of Illinois. He was the German hanged by 
a mob, not because he had committed a single overt dis- 
loyal act, but because it was suspected his sympathies 
were with Germany. The jury decided promptly and 
completely that the hanging was no crime, and every man 
was acquitted. To be a German was enough to damn 
him. ‘The reports say the jury gloated over the verdict. 
The prosecuting attorney and the judge, it should be said 
in honor, both did their duty fully. We have a feeling 
of bloodguiltiness in this unspeakable thing. We cannot 
get rid of it. ‘They who did it are our own compatriots. 
They who sat on the jury represented the majesty and the 
justice of our sacred law. Atrocities we have shuddered 
at, perpetrated, according to credible witnesses, on the 
other side. But which among them is to be counted 
worse than this our double infamy? God save the State 
of Illinois and all the States. 
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ETTER for us than contemplation of the new death 
is a father’s inspiration on the new life. Prof. W. W. 
Campbell of Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, Cal., has 
a son, Lieut. Douglass Campbell, the first American 
ace among the flying men in France. On Saturday, while 
the father was going about his work of observation, study- 
ing the solar eclipse at Goldendale, Wash., word came to 
him that his son was wounded. A friend, meaning to 
extend a sympathetic word, remarked the dangers of the 
service. He replied, ‘‘A man’s life should be measured 
not in years but by what he accomplishes.” 


EREAFTER we shall have more respect for pedants. 

They are misunderstood people, like the Pharisees. 
They irk at times by their excursions into the labyrinth 
of the abstruse, and their words seem from reality afar 
off. ‘Two things are growing plainer. The first is that 
some one has to be a pedant, to do the intellectual advent- 
uring into the unknown. Whoever goes renounces pop- 
ularity, is misunderstood, suffers ridicule, and is counted 
guilty of that worst of all sins, unpracticality. He is 
bound to find and say things that sound impossible; and 
many of them are. The advance in every human field 
is taken by those who lose their lives under the reproach 
of their dull fellows. It is their glory to say of what is, 
It is not enough. Every pioneer has been a fool. ‘The 
second point is, by single attention to learning for learn- 
ing’s sake a man does shut out the influences which give 
balance and all-roundness. It is not possible for him to 
do his job without eschewing all others. His very ob- 
session makes men see that scholarship is a fact. He 
does more for some people than the popular academician 
who has a too nimble faculty of making everything in- 
telligible and interesting. 


RINCIPAL FORSYTH at least restored liveliness to 

the May Congregational Union in London when he 
said that Congregationalism came into existence because 
of a twofold fallacy,—the fallacy that the polity of the 
New Testament was sacrosanct, and that that polity was 
congregationalism. A news report informs us that after 
the excitement subsided somewhat among the brethren, 
the doctor smoothed it all out by saying, ““No church 
represents the New Testament.” ‘The appeal is not to 
Scripture but to life. On this side of the water, the three 
largest Protestant bodies are markedly different in polity. 
They are the Baptists, the Methodists, and the Presby- 
terians. ‘The first is a pure congregational association; 
yet in numbers it outstripped the Methodists, who adhere 
to the episcopacy with astounding success. The Presby- 
terians with their more nearly democratic form of govern- 
ment, that is, corresponding to our federal institutions, 
are among the most powerful religionists in the world. 
In order to succeed, a deeper sense of the Church as a 
divine organ and society is vital. 


UR esteemed cotemporary, the Universalist Leader, 
spokesman of our nearest churchly neighbors, com- 
mends the recent May Meetings for making it apparent 
that the objective of our communion is ‘‘slowly but surely 
shifting from the critical and individualistic to the con- 
structive and co-operative.’’ Continues the editorial: 
‘Unless signs fail, we shall see the Unitarians building up 
a Church and a denomination. . . . Unitarianism without 
a living organization, through which it can live and grow, 
will have small place, and less influence, in any practical 
fellowship.”” We are properly counselled by this word, 
and we pass it on to the people of our churches. It is 
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plain that this gain of fellowship and co-operation is also 
due in great measure to the ever-widening reach of our 
friends in the other churches, who now respect unity of 
spirit and purpose more than they once did, and do not 
exact conformity as they once did. Probably we are all 
growing broader—and deeper. 
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qe writer visited the chapter-house of his college 
fraternity at a leading school of engineering in America 
the other day. It followed his visit only three weeks 
before. ‘Two more students had gone off for training, 
and the men who remained were only seven. ‘Through | 
the winter twenty-one had lived there together. So it is 
going on in all the colleges. It is a serious problem not 
only for fraternity life and administration and for the 
colleges, but chiefest of all for the country itself. We 
are glad, therefore, to learn that the War Department 
says in effect to the young American, to quote P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education: “You serve your 
country by going to college. ‘To make sure that you do 
not lose thereby the opportunity of serving your country 
in a direct military capacity, you will be asked to join 
the army college training units.’”’ ‘These are to be formed 
the coming autumn in every college with an enrolment of 
more than one hundred able-bodied young men. Unless 
a great emergency arises, these men will not be called 
before they are twenty-one. ‘Thus indiscriminate vol- 
unteering will be discouraged, and the country’s youth 
will serve best both the present and the future. 


IS death revives the notable story by Pastor Charles 

Wagner called “‘Christ the Smuggler.’”’ A Jewish 
boy, on the frontier of Russian Poland, desired to get 
back home; but he could not go, the officials told him, 
because he had no certificate of baptism. He sat down by 
a tree and sobbed in hopelessness. There was a voice, 
“Why do you weep?”’ Looking up he saw One with the 
features of his race but indescribably radiant with univer- 
sal humanity. The boy explained the requirement of a 
baptismal certificate by these ‘‘disciples of Jesus.’’ ‘Are 
you sure it was He taught them such practices?”’ The 
boy said, ‘‘It is inhuman, is it not, to keep sons from em- 
bracing their mothers?” “Yes, it is inhuman and there- 
fore contrary to the spirit of the Son of Man. ‘To exact 
baptism as a condition of crossing a frontier is worse still. 
To do violence to souls in the name of Him who died to set 
them free, what obstinate blindness! Oh, holy and 
divine tidings of the gospel, how have you been pro- 
faned!”? “And how can I help myself? Passer, what 
do you advise me to do?” “Hide under my mantle; 
we will go in together; no one will say a word; only 
promise me to do what I shall ask you.” “I promise.” 
“Forgive them; they know not what they do.” 


HE visitor to the office had just come from an im- 

portant religious ceremony, one feature of which an- 
noyed him. ‘‘Do you know,” he said, ‘Dr. Blank had 
the prayer; but it was really an address to the Almighty; 
and moreover it cut the ground from under the man who 
was to speak.”’ Another layman remarks in the Christian 
Guardian, ‘‘Tf the minister could only come into the pews 
and learn the conditions there he would make changes — 
in his prayers; he would not, for one thing, preach a 
sermon; he would not tell the Lord things which belong 
not at all in prayer.’ It is curious that so much time 
and skill is devoted to sermonizing, or talking to the people, 
and so little to prayer, or speaking to God. We do not 
mean to become overwrought about it, but some of the 
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praying we hear is a sacrilege. Prayer is adoration and 
petition, and the art of praying deserves devout study. 


OES the reader smile now when he is told what will 
win the war? ‘The latest thing is not morale,— 
that was week before last the indispensable for victory. 
No; this week, according to a sapient Washington corre- 
spondent, ‘‘there are people in positions of responsibility 
who believe that in the question of raw materials lies the 
early ending of the war.”” ‘Then follows a piece about keep- 
ing out of the hands of the enemy the raw materials, which 
are the foundation and all the upper stories of the eco- 
nomic structure. What a glorious thing to be a writer with 
space to fill and a dearth offact! ‘This trick of proclaiming 
the war-essential always deceives because it is always part 
true. There are a thousand separate and distinct ele- 
ments, each of which, all of which, must be in hand to win 
the war. The interdependence of everything as well as 
everybody is the fact. In the economic order as well as 
in the spiritual, the apostolic phrase ‘“‘members one of 
another” is inclusive of every item in creation. Each 
thing is indispensable. 


R. J. FORT NEWTON acknowledged, in telling and 
beautiful fashion, his debt to Methodism at a re- 
cent meeting in City Temple, London, on the occasion of 
greeting some Methodist workers. He told of a series of 
revival meetings in America, years ago. ‘At one of the 
meetings,” he said, lowering his voice, “‘the chariot of 
God passed by and I climbed in. The preacher that 
evening was. one of those cross-country riders of whom I 
have been speaking, and he swayed the great audience as 
the winds of God sway the sea; and there was something 
that spoke in his voice that moved one boy as he had 
never been moved before, and brought him into an atmos- 
phere, an environment, and a fellowship which has been 
kept glowing ever since. It was the magnificent and 
ceaseless evangelism of Methodism which saved England 
from something like the French Revolution in the days of 
Wesley; and this spirit of evangelism will relieve England 
from much of the inevitable confusion that will follow 
the present war.” 


Conditions of Courage. 


are persons to exhibit this admirable quality. In 
general there are three kinds of courage—physical, 
moral, and unconscious. ; 

Physical courage is of the kind that faces physical 
danger without fear. A hunter and a lion facing each 
other without shrinking are good types of the quality. 
A man without physical courage may faint at the sight of 
blood, as many a strong man has done, or tremble as he 
puts himself into the hands of a dentist. A strong man 
of national repute broke his promise to his wife and ran 
away when the surgeon came to perform an operation on 
his little child, leaving his wife to bear the burden of 
anxiety alone. He lacked physical courage. 

Moral courage is shown in a great variety of cases. It 
is much more subtle than physical courage and shows itself 
in many ways. It was moral courage that caused good 
Bishop Cranmer to thrust his hand into the fire that 
was to make of him ‘“‘a blessed martyr,’’ and hold it there 
because “that unworthy hand”’ had because of his physical 
cowardice signed a recantation of his faith. It was moral 
courage that enabled William Ellery Channing to put into 
the scale his great popularity in Boston and his duty to 


Tere pe are almost as many kinds of courage as there 
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declare himself a despised abolitionist, and it was moral 
courage in the youthful Samuel J. May that led him to 
administer to Dr. Channing the rebuke that brought him 
to the great decision. 

The third kind of courage mentioned above is seldom 
recognized as such, because it is unconscious. It is, as the 
word “courage” denotes, action from the heart (cor, ago). 
This kind is exhibited at its best when something is to be 
gained by action that is worth any amount of toil and 
sacrifice. When in Spain, Englishmen were hard pressed 
by the enemy, their leader, who was carrying the heart of 
King Richard in a silver case, threw it far into the ranks 
of the enemy and then led his men to the rescue. ‘That 
which a tender-hearted mother will do for her children in 
perilous times illustrates perfectly this kind of courage. 
Because her heart is in it she will go through fire and water 
for the sake of those she loves, and do it unconsciously ; 
it is not physical courage nor moral courage, but action 
from the heart, of a superior kind. 

In these disastrous days courage of all kinds is called 
for and manifested everywhere, not less in quiet homes, 
where without complaint cheerful-looking mothers hide 
their aching hearts, than at the front, where their beloved 
boys may at any moment be “going over the top,”’ it may 
be never to return. . 

No class of men have shown more unconscious heroism 
than the educated physicians who have met and con- 
quered the diseases vile and virulent that for unnumbered 
centuries hung on the skirts of civilization. Cholera, 
typhus, yellow fever, tetanus, and venereal diseases have 
given up their secrets to heroic investigators and are 
robbed of their terrors. It has recently come to the 
knowledge of the writer that two physicians, operating 
for the cure of the diseases last mentioned, have lost their 
lives, the innocent victims of the sins of other men. 

The noble women—English and American, ladies of high 
culture and delicate training—who are now working at 
the front in France are showing not courage so much as 
indifference to danger and fatigue. ‘They have evident 
opportunities to serve, and they are serving with whole- 
hearted devotion, thereby bringing hope, comfort, and 
even life itself to weary, wounded men who have risked 
everything on the field of battle or in the mud of the 
trenches. English women, high-born, delicate, and even 
fastidious in all their social outgoings, have suddenly 
dropped their luxurious habits and become simply women, 
ministering angels to men whom once they would have 
thought beneath their notice. Among the miracles 
wrought by the spirit that presides over the war none has 
been more wonderful than this. 

The condition of courage, then, is some object so in- 
teresting and so absorbing that nothing that keeps one 
back from its attainment is worth considering or even 
remembered. Where the heart is, there the treasure is 
also. As men will risk everything when they know where 
gold abounds, and will forget perils that would ordinarily 
affright them, when success is certain, so the earnest worker 
will do and dare without a thought for self and safety. 

That the world may get on to higher things requires 
courage of every kind, and constancy to match. Hunger 
and thirst, cold, war and death are promised to those who 
are the pioneers of progress, and human nature is so made 
that these things do not affright normal manhood, but 
even invite a contest. Like good soldiers, normal men 
like to endure hardness, and that which they like best to 
remember in old age is not their pleasures, but their perils, 
and the dangers they have overcome. It is notorious that 
the pleasure-seeker is always disappointed, and that the 
keenest joy comes out of toil and trouble that test the 
powers to the uttermost{and are made to serve some noble 
uses by force of intrepidity and a consecrated purpose. 
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[' became evident at the end of last week that the 


German offensive on the Marne, which had been 

_aimed at the road to Paris, had been definitely brought 
to an end by the inability of the enemy to cope with the 
rallying power of the French forces, effectively aided 
by American troops brigaded with them. At the end 
of this drive, the latest phase of the general offensive 
that began on March 21, the Germans were holding a 
new line on a front aggregating about eighty miles. 
At the most important part of this line, comprising a 
distance of sixteen miles on the north bank of the Marne, 
the Germans have made their determined effort to 
establish themselves on the road to Paris. All their 
attempts to cross the Marne, however, have been checked 
by the powerful resistance of the French Army, ably 
seconded in its defence by an increasing number of 
American contingents. 


N especially significant feature of the operations 

on the Marne, which the Germans have once more 
reached after their repulse in the historic battle in 1914, 
was the initial entrance of American forces on a con- 
siderable scale in the struggle which is destined to deter- 
mine the course of world history. It was largely through 
the aid of American forces that the French halted, in 
the last week of May, the desperate attempts of the 
Germans to reach the Marne, and, having attained it, 
to establish themselves on the left bank of that river. 
American forces also took an effective part in repelling 
the German blows northwest of Chateau Thierry, the 
stronghold which the enemy had taken on the Marne. 
In both operations the Americans were placed in posi- 
tions of honor, the most gravely menaced part of the 
Allied line in France. 


HE appearance of the Americans in force at the 

apex of the wedge which the Germans are seeking 
to drive into the heart of France was regarded as the 
signal for a constantly increasing intervention of Ameri- 
can power in the struggle as a whole. The probable 
ultimate effect of this intervention was indicated by 
a demonstration of initiative, courage, and efficiency 
that augured well for the future achievements of the 
American Army in France. 


RENCH gallantry on Kemmel Hill, in Flanders, 

where a regiment held back the German advance 
until it was annihilated to a man, has found a fitting 
counterpart on a larger scale in the fighting at Chemin 
des Dames, where the Germans began their drive for the 
Marne. At this point, it is now related, a French divi- 
sion was ordered to hold its ground or die in the attempt. 
The thoroughness with which this command was carried 
out is revealed by the news despatches last week, which 
told of the extermination of the entire division. The 
sacrifice of this French division delayed the enemy long 
enough to enable the French and American troops in 
the rear to organize a defence that balked the German 
commanders of their purpose to cross the Marne with 
their initial impetus and possibly to strike at Paris itself. 


RELIMINARY estimates of the amount of revenue to 
be raised by taxation under the legislation that was 
‘demanded recently by the President in his address to 
Congress indicate that the total will be no less than 
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$8,000,000,000. Secretary McAdoo, in a communica- 
tion to Chairman Kitchin of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, informed Congress that the dis- 
bursements for war purposes for the year ending June 30, 
1919, has been estimated at $24,000,000,000, and that of 
this aggregate it is intended to raise one-third by new 
direct taxation. Energetic efforts will be made in Con- 
gress to place as much as possible of this burden upon 
excess war profits, a source of revenue which it is felt in 
many quarters has not been fully utilized in previous tax 
legislation. 


NE of the important administrative measures to 
co-ordinate the resources of the country for the win- 
ning of the war was indicated at the end of last week, when 
the Government put in effect an agreement with the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute, which places the iron and 
steel output of the association at the complete disposal of 
the Government. Under this agreement the needs of 
the United States and the Allies will receive first consider- 
ation. Industrial activities non-essential to the war will 
be content with what remains after the Government and 
the Allies shall have taken their full toll. 


WO additional sinkings of ships by the German raiders 

off the Atlantic Coast last week indicated that the new 
menace had not been entirely eliminated, and that the 
utmost vigilance would be necessary in order to avert 
a disaster greater than that suggested by the 22,000 tons 
sent to the bottom up to that time. The navy, the army, 
and the police authorities of the coast cities maintained 
throughout the week a close watch upon the situation. 
The aérial forces of the country were employed to hunt 
down the submarine enemy. ‘The coastal waters for a 
hundred or more miles out were carefully patrolled. 
Cities like New York were put in semi-darkness at night 
as a protection from possible air-raids by the Germans. 


ie the German Admiralty hoped that by raiding waters 
close to the American coast it would cause an interrup- 
tion or even a slowing up of communications between 
America and her troops and allies abroad, the illusory 
character of that hope was indicated last week. The 
announcement was made by the Navy Department that 
the regular movement of troops and supplies would be 
kept up regardless of any execution the U-boats might 
do. ‘This announcement was coupled with the assurance 
that the sea-lanes were so completely guarded that there 
was small chance the enemy would be able to interfere to 
any serious degree with the solidity of the “bridge of 
ships” between America and the theatre of operations 
in France. 


N exceptional observance of the Fourth of July was 

forecast at the end of last week, when the Governors 
of the States were asked by the Committee on Public In- 
formation to designate the anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence as a day of celebration for the foreign- 
born citizens of the United States. The action of the 
Committee on Public Information was an outcome of 
the plea made recently by the President that the native- 
born join with the foreign-born in a significant demonstra- 
tion of the unity of America in this crisis in the life of the 
American nation. New York and other great centres of 
population are making comprehensive preparations to 
make the anniversary of American freedom a festival for 
a new consecration of all citizens to the country and its 
cause, something after the manner of the “feast of pikes,” 
one of the striking incidents of the first phase of the Hresech 
Revolution. - 
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Brevities. 


It was Thomas Paine who said, ‘‘These are the times 
that try men’s souls.” 


_ Former President Roosevelt continues to preach his 
doctrine of the English language only in our schools, for 
the unification of our people; otherwise we shall be, he 
says, another Balkan peninsula. 


The General Committee on Army and Navy Chaplains, 
Washington, D.C., in response to an urgent appeal from 
Gen. Pershing, who would have three chaplains instead of 
one in each regiment, has issued a call for a thousand more 
men. 


Credulity reached its ultimate when a publisher took 
over the manuscript of a woman who represented it to be 
a spirit communication from Mark Twain in the form of a 
short story. Another story would be the humorist’s opin- 
ion of such business. 


Even that intrepid and astute leader of the Anti-Saloon 
League, William H. Anderson, is with the President and 
Mr. Hoover and is opposed to the Randall amendment in 
Congress, which by shutting off the beer and wines at the 
source would make whiskey the principal available al- 
coholic beverage. 


Of Thrift Stamp Day, June 28, the President says, “I 
earnestly appeal to every man, woman, and child to 
pledge themselves on or before the 28th of June to save 
constantly and to buy as regularly as possible the securi- 
ties of the Government; and to do this as far as possible 
through membership in war savings societies.” 


By far the most reassuring word about Russia to-day 
comes from Prof. Masaryk, the Bohemian exile, scholar, 
statesman, and president of the Czecho-Slovak revolution- 
ary government, who spoke at the May Meetings in 
Boston, and who believes he must work through the 
present Russian government, which becomes more and 
more enlightened about and antagonistic to Germany. 


Letters to the Gditor, 
“Tf Prayer Would Win the War.” 


[The Register publishes below two unusual letters on the 
subject of prayer. They are representative of a way of 
thinking which has much to justify it, but which does 
not take into account the modern conception of prayer, 
such, for example, as Prof. George Albert Coe sets forth in 
his book ‘“‘The Psychology of Religion.” We print the 
letters because we believe in free speech and free thought 
_when it is actuated by the obviously high motives con- 
straining the two writers. We anticipate a lively interest 
in the matter from our readers, and we shall be glad to have 
them communicate as promptly and concisely as possible 
‘their opinions on the expressions of Prof. Daugherty and 
Rev. Mr. Dietrich. ‘The article by Dr. Sunderland in 
this issue was submitted before the letters were received.] 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I have just been looking over a controversy between a 
couple of your correspondents about the relation of 
prayer to victory. They do not seem able to decide just 
what we ought to pray for, whether for victory or for 
something more or something less. Is it possible that 


¥; Unitarian ministers are still steeped in the superstition 


wars are won by prayer? I thought we Unitarians 


ee woe the conclusion that things are done in this 


1c | by human effort and not by divine intervention. 
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A survey of the history of the world surely justifies such 
a conclusion. 

Any dependence upon a supernatural power to win this 
war for us is disastrous, in so far at least as it leads men to 
depend upon it for results which they should accomplish 
themselves. This war will be won, or at least success- 
fully prosecuted, in just so far as we turn our thoughts 
from the altars of the departed gods to the tasks that lie 
around us; for once we transfer men’s efforts from seeking 
help from heaven, whence no help comes, to a firm and 
confident reliance upon ourselves, success is assured. 

Away, then, with illusions! Away with anything that 
may relax or modify our exertions! Away with all talk 
of humble appeal to somebody or something else! Let 
us do it—proudly, cheerfully, intelligently—like men. 
There is strength enough in this republic to meet every 
task. The trouble is, we are still half-strangled by the 
traditions of the past, still flabby from the long reliance 
on prayer. So off your knees, Americans! ‘To arms, to 


. the factories, to the fields, to—anywhere that you can be 


of service; but off your knees! 
Joun H. DiIetricu. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


There was once a time when, if an epidemic of disease 
broke out, the people would resort to religious processions 
and observances together with supplications at the shrines 
of saints, or prayers to God. ‘The enlightened age of 
to-day scorns these things as relics of the Dark Ages, and 
under similar circumstances we now call in physicians 
and sanitary officers and employ the methods of modern 
science to combat the spread of disease. We know that 
this is the only effective way. 

There is but one way to win the present war,”and that 
is to defeat Germany by the force of arms. And yet in 
this enlightened age we are asked to pray and fast for the 
success of our armies. If prayer would win the war, 
there would be no need to despatch an army. ‘The fact 


- that we are raising troops is an evidence that we do not 


depend upon prayer, and so why do we go through the 
pretence? Fasting might be of value as a means of food 
conservation, but otherwise why should such an act have 
the slightest effect upon the course of events in Europe? 
The whole thing is absurd in this day, and I for one feel 
humiliated that my country should officially call for such 
a thing. 

Furthermore, there is supposed to be complete separa- 
tion of church and statein America. I donot believe that 
this government has any right to ask people to stay 
away from the churches nor to abstain from prayer, but 
neither do I believe that it is proper for it to issue a proc- 
lamation calling upon the people to do these things. 
Less than forty per cent. of the population profess any 


~ religion, and the government should not mix up religious: 


affairs with civil affairs. 
R. L. DAUGHERTY. 
Troy, N.Y. 


Two New Points of Belief. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Will you allow a convert to Unitarianism to suggest 
two additional points for the Unitarian belief? A refugee 
from the very heart of orthodoxy, I believe the great 
hope of religion for the future lies in the Unitarian Church 
of America. ‘There are, however, some defects in it, 
particularly in its ‘“‘gospel”’—its positive affirmations. 
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It is a splendid thing that the leaders of Unitarianism, 
for example you yourself, recognize them. 

For one thing, I think Unitarianism ought to stand for 
a more vigorous attitude toward life. The wonderful- 
ness of everything in the world is tremendous. At the 
same time, in order to enjoy the world fully, we have to 
do tremendous things ourselves. So I suggest for the 
Unitarian ‘creed, ‘“‘The Glory of the Universe” and the 
“Warfare for Righteousness.”’ 

Unitarianism ought to have something in its creed with 
a more direct bearing on the war. The war ought to 
make Unitarians realize in greater degree, and say they 
realize, that life is a struggle, that evil exists, and that 
we must all exert ourselves to the utmost to overcome it. 
I suggest a militant phrase, ‘‘ WARFARE for Righteousness.”’ 

If Unitarians supplement their broad ideals with vigor- 
ous ones, this country, and perhaps the world, will be 
theirs, I think, soon after the war. 

How is this for a ‘‘creed’’? 


THE SEVEN CARDINAL POINTS OF UNITARIANISM. 

. The Fatherhood of God. 

. The Brotherhood of Man. 

The Glory of the Universe. 

Warfare for Righteousness. 

. The Leadership of Jesus. 

The Immortality of the Soul. 

The Progress of Humanity onward and upward 
forever. 


WAM BW NH 


With apologies to Dr. Clarke, 
A. J. NICHOL. 
BLAIRSTOWN, N.J. 


Only If We Pull Together. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

A carefully written article in the Fortnightly Review on 
“Tenin and Bolshevism’? says of the Revolutionists, 
“While they have effectively destroyed the Russian 
Army as an instrument of foreign war, they have also 
succeeded in introducing the ferment of disintegration 
into Germany and Austria, and, unhappily, to some ex- 
tent, into the countries of the Allies as well.” 

Of course we in America know the danger of this 
“ferment of disintegration,’ working in various forms, 
especially among the newer Americans, and its destroying 
power on the structure of loyal solidarity. How shall we 
meet it and what specifics shall we find to neutralize it? 
This seems to me a problem for the serious attention of 
our free churches. It is true we have no conditions like 
those of Russia under the monarchy, against which our 
workers need revolt. That is precisely what we need 
to make clear to these perplexed new Americans. We 
must strive to sympathize and to understand their 
misunderstandings, and to help them to get ‘“‘a square 
deal” in the game of industrial life. We know that 
conditions are not what they should be; let us show that 
all together we have a chance of bettering them,—that the 
victory cannot come by a struggle of class against class, 
but only if we pull together. 

Let us put a new and greater meaning into the words 
of our salute to the flag, as it is spoken by school-children 
up and down the land. We must think no longer of 
the closing of the old chasm between the North and the 
South, but of the tie which binds in one every toiler in 
home and camp, in shipyard and counting-room and 
shop, when we say, ‘‘One nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all.” 

C. B. SHAw. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Why Should a Reasonable Person Pray? 


J. T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


It is from an esteemed friend, a man of much intelli- 
gence and high character, expressing his disapproval 

of prayer, his surprise that I, with my idea of God as a 
Being who conducts the ongoings of the universe in orderly 
ways, can do anything so plainly unreasonable as to 
pray, and his desire to know the reasons why, in conduct- 
ing a church service, I make use of prayer, and why I 
encourage prayer in private. Of course I felt that the 
letter deserved my careful consideration and a candid reply. 
Since my friend’s trouble regarding the question of 
prayer is one that I know is in the minds of many persons, 
it has occurred to me that the correspondence may possibly 
be of some slight helpfulness or suggestiveness to others 


if HAVE recently received a very interesting letter. 


. besides the one to whom it was written,—especially at 


this time when the war is doing so much to break up old 
lines of religious faith, and is putting so many new, so 
many radical, so many startling questions into men’s 
minds, both at the front and at home. 

The essential part of my correspondent’s letter was the 
following sentences :— 

“Ts it not unreasonable and immoral to pray to an all- 
wise and unchangeable Being whose plans are as deter- 
mined and unchangeable as gravity, and not to be moved 
by the contradictory desires of mortals? For myself, as 
a believer in God, I should consider it useless, and a kind 
of insult to Deity. I really think that in the future, 
prayers will be omitted from ‘church services, and given 
up generally, as inconsistent with a belief in the order of 
the universe. I think the time is coming when the work 
of the religious preacher will be to preach physics, the laws 
of nature, economics, sanitation, the laws of health, etc., 
and when he will lay aside everything like prayer as super- 
stition and something outgrown in this scientific age.” 

My letter in reply was in substance as follows :— 


Your letter interests me much. I am grateful that 
you have told me frankly how you, as a believer in science 
and law and also in God, look at prayer, and the objections 
to it which exist in your mind. Since you desire me to 
do so, I gladly give you, very briefly, my own thought, 
and try to answer the objections which trouble you. 

As I look at it, the higher and more rational concep- 
tion of God which in our day is coming into many minds, 
and which the churches of the liberal faith with which I 
am associated are trying to represent, instead of making 
prayer less reasonable, makes it even more reasonable and 
more fitting. Only, we need to have the higher and more 
rational conception of prayer as well as of God. 

When you write what you do, are you not thinking of 
prayer under the old low and poor conception of begging 
and importuning God to change his mind for our sake, 


and do for us what he does not want to do, and would not 


do but for our begging? But this comes no nearer to what 
I (and, I suppose, believers in liberal religion generally) 
mean by prayer than does the old idea of God, as an 
arbitrary ruler on a heavenly throne, to what we mean 
by God. Prayer means to me the following five things 
(it means more, but it means these), to wit:— 

1. Reverence (or worship) of a Being worthy of rever- 
ence and worship. 

2. Thankfulness or gratitude to the great Source of all 
life, light, love, and blessing. 


3. Love to One whom I believe to be worthy of my 


highest love. 


4. Confidence and trust in Him whom I belies to ‘be. 
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the Infinite Power, Wisdom, and Goodness over me and 
over the world. . 

5. Uplooking, yearning, aspiration, after higher at- 
tainments in character and life; and soul’s upreaching 
toward that perfection which it sees symbolized in God. 

Surely all this must commend itself as rational and 
good to every thoughtful, earnest believer in God. Does 
it not so seem to you? If so, then you see we have a large 
and very noble field open for prayer entirely aside from 
petition or asking for things at all. And if we should 
analyze the prayers of liberal ministers generally, or 
thoughtful men and women, not ministers, holding liberal 
religious views, I suppose we should find that, as a matter 
of fact, by far the larger part of the utterances of which 
these prayers are made up would fall under one or another 
of these heads—expressions of reverence, gratitude, love, 
trust, or aspiration. 

I think it is only when we come to the small part of 
prayer which consists in petition, or asking for things, 
that you and I would not agree. And even here I am 
tather disposed to think we should agree if we really 
understood each other. 

I hope you do not think that I ever ask for things in 
my prayers, desiring to put my poor wisdom (or folly) 
in the place of the Higher Wisdom, or wishing God to do 
what I ask unless it is best. On the contrary, if I thought 
my prayers could have such an effect, I should never dare 
to pray again. Every true prayer couples with its every 
petition an express or implied ‘‘ Nevertheless, not my 
will, but Thine, be done.’”’ It only asks that such or such 
things may be, if they are best in the sight of the Higher 
Wisdom. 

But you say: “If you want only those things to take 
place which are wise and best, why pray at all? For 
will God not do what is wisest and best, anyhow, even 
without your asking?”’ ‘To this I answer :— 

1. I, asa human parent, always try to do what is wisest 
and best for my little children, whether they ask for it 
or not; but all the same I am glad to have them come 
and tell me their wants. It gives them pleasure to do 
it; it draws them nearer to me, in confidence and trust 
and love, to do it; and it gives me real happiness to have 
them do it. Now I believe it is exactly so, only more so 
still, between us poor, weak, shortsighted, erring men and 
women and our infinitely wise, kind, and loving Heavenly 
Father. I believe that for us to go to him, in the spirit 
of loving, trusting children, and tell him our sorrows and 
wants, cannot but be well pleasing to him, as I am sure 
it is also very strengthening and helpful to us. And if 
so, then surely this part of prayer also must be thoroughly 
rational. 

2. Then, again, I think there are some blessings which, 
in the very nature of the case, God cannot give to us, or, 
in other words, which cannot be received by us from God, 
no matter how willing he may be to grant them, until 
we put ourselves in a mental attitude or condition to 
receive them. And prayer, the opening of our hearts, 
the uplifting of our desires to God, puts us in such a 
mental condition. Just as, in the morning of a bright 
day, the sun may shine outside never so brightly, but if 
we do not open our window-blinds it cannot shine into 
our rooms, so we must open our minds and hearts by 
earnest thought and aspiration, and uplooking desire, to 
God, or else we are not in a condition to receive any 
highest gifts and blessings of God’s spirit, love, and peace. 

his is the way it seems to me. And now, as you look 
at it further, and thoughtfully, and from this standpoint, 
does it not seem to you so too? If Tam right in this, 
then you see prayer (according to this higher conception 
of prayer) is in every aspect entirely rational as well 


as something very sweet, uplifting, and helpful. 
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I join with you in hearty appreciation of physics and 
all science. I feel sure that in the future men are going 
to believe in and study science and nature a great deal 
more than they have done in the past; and I have no 
doubt that the old idea of prayer, as a begging of God 
to set aside wise laws to accommodate puny and often 
foolish men, will more and more fade away as men grow 
wiser. But I think that all this will only prepare the 
way for true prayer,—that prayer which seeks to get the 
highest spiritual good by conforming to the highest 
spiritual laws of our nature. ‘This kind of prayer, I think, 
we shall no more outgrow than we shall outgrow hope, 
or love, or gratitude, or aspiration, or reverence, or the 
sense of dependence on a Higher Power, or the need, in 
our weakness and sorrow, of comfort and strength from 
some source higher than our poor selves. 

Instead of universal law cutting us off from access to 
God and communication with him, it seems to me it 
brings us into a hundred times closer relation to him. It 
fills the whole universe with him—with his presence, his 
power, his wisdom, and his goodness. For what is law? 
Only one form of the manifestation of God—a God who 
is too great, and wise, and beneficent, to be arbitrary or 
fickle, or deal with the world otherwise than in an orderly 
way, which intelligent creatures like man can find out, 
and depend upon and trust. 

Thus, I think, as we get away from the old, lower views, 
and come to understand the higher conception of prayer 
which corresponds with the higher conception of God, 
it becomes clear that religion has nothing about it that 
is more perfectly rational, and certainly nothing about 
it that is more uplifting, and in the profoundest way help- 
ful, to weak, erring, and sorrow-laden human beings, than 
prayer,—the communion of the earthly child with the 
Heavenly Parent,—the carrying of our little cups of heart- 
need and spirit-need to the great Fountain to get them 
filled,—the reaching up, when we are weak or sad, and 
laying hold of the Infinite Source of strength and joy, 
which is forever above us and infinitely near us. 


This Is What We Have Done. 


A record readable in every line is the report of the 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association presented 
at the annual meeting, Tuesday, May 21, 1918, in Boston, 
Mass. It indicates vividly how the church has grown since 
1825, remarks the achievements of the past twelvemonth, 
and spurs the people to greater works as we enter upon the 
new church year. 


LOUIS C. CORNISH. 


E are delegate and life members and officers of 

\X / a religious organization ninety-three years old 

to-day. We meet for counsel and inspiration, 
and also to hear the report of the work of the past year. 
For this work there was given in the year preceding 
$77,000 from individuals and from churches, and there 
was received about $66,000 from endowments. How was 
this money spent in the year just ended? What tasks 
were carried forward? What is the account of our 
stewardship? 

Your secretary is expected to tell all this in fifteen 
minutes! Obviously, much must be sought in the annual 
report. For the rest, I propose to tell all that I can, and 
grant myself a few minutes for stating certain convic- 
tions. 

First of all, you have aided seventy-three churches, 
located as follows: sixteen churches and stations in the 
Southern, five in the Rocky Mountain, ten in the Pacific, 
eight in the Western, seventeen in the Middle, and ten 
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in the New England States; also seven in the Canadian 
Northwest. In addition, you have also supported in 
whole or in part six ministers serving fourteen preaching- 
stations among the new Americans. Most of these 
churches are in the great centres of American life, some 
are in remote places, and a few are in foreign lands. 
Taken together, they present an amazing variety of 
constituency and opportunity. This church extension 
is our chief undertaking. 


UR publication work perhaps is equally important. 

At the least it is a close second. ‘The Association was 
formed primarily for the dissemination of the printed 
word, and the publication work through the years shows 
a steady growth. ‘This year you have printed important 
educational manuals: 15,800 copies of old books, 8,000 
copies of new books, 61,000 copies of our monthly maga- 
zine Word and Work, and no less than 420,000 tracts— 
an increase of 14,600 over last year. ‘These tracts, 
distributed by the million through these past nine decades, 
have been one potent influence in creating a national 
liberal religious opinion. ‘The importance of this publica- 
tion work cannot be exaggerated. This year our war 
printing is of special interest. We have printed 10,000 
patriotic services, 82,000 hymns and services for use in 
time of war, and 105,850 war pamphlets and strictly 
war material. 

Our Association acts as the friendly counsellor to the 
great body of our churches, both the self-supporting and 
the aided. The field agent for the Pacific States, for 
example, keeps in touch with the twenty-six societies 
and preaching stations in his great territory. ‘The secre- 
tary for the Middle States does the same by his sixty- 
three churches and stations, thirty-six of which he has 
visited since September. Our several field secretaries 
are all doing this work; and their labors have been sup- 
plemented this year by eight able ministers who have 
made far journeys as Billings Lecturers, bringing to our 
scattered churches the encouragement and feeling of 
fellowship which make for strength. ‘These labors have 
again been supplemented by the journeys of the officers 
of the Association. During the past year this sort of 
helpful visiting, with speaking and advising, has been 
carried on throughout all parts of the country. The 
testimony to its worth from the churches visited has 
been abundant and convincing. 

We have kept in touch with some fifteen hundred 
associate members, through the editorial secretary, in 
this country and foreign lands. ‘The life membership 
has increased. We have continued the work among 
the new Americans, than which there is none more needed, 
teaching religion, and as part of our religion an apprecia- 
tion of the inestimable privilege and the responsibilities 
of American citizenship. We have witnessed no diminu- 
tion of community service by our churches. I beg you 
to ponder this remarkable statement, for besides all else 
our churches have given themselves enthusiastically to 
all sorts of war-relief activities. We have been able to 
somewhat advise and assist in these labors. 

Our foreign relations may be described as awaiting 
better days, yet a word should be said concerning them. 
In Italy we lament the death of our devoted fellow- 
worker and representative, the Rev. Gaetano Conte. 
Despite his loss, the Italian work has gone forward with- 
out interruption under a committee of which Mrs. Conte 
is the able secretary. We share the expense of this work 
with the British and Foreign Association. In Japan 
our work has prospered. It has brought honor to 
our beloved representative, Dr. MacCauley, upon his 
seventy-fifth birthday, on May 8, when distinguished 
people, national Japanese organizations and government 
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officials united in recognizing his services. From the 
Unitarian Association of the Khasi Hills in India, the 


British and Foreign Association, the Japanese Unitarian 


Association come fraternal greetings to this meeting. 
And one new Unitarian Association for the first time 
salutes you. This is the recently formed Unitarian 
Association of New Zealand, which we earnestly wish 
God-speed. 

In these brief comments I have tried to report to you 
a year of work done by your departments of Church Ex- 
tension, Publication, Religious Education, Community 
Service, New Americans, and Foreign Relations. A sep- 
arate report is to be made about our publicity work, 
which is of urgent importance. We may legitimately 
boast that our churches are fully awakened both to our 
national need and to our religious opportunity. 

In the strain and stress of these months two tendencies 
in our denominational life should receive our thoughtful 
consideration. ‘The past winter has witnessed many 
temporary combinations of churches. These merger 
movements have brought much hopeful co-operation and 
created real friendliness. We have the greatest sympathy 
for the breaking down of all barriers that divide God- 
fearing and righteous men. With this said, however, I 
am constrained to point out that these mergers entail 
many questions vital to the continuance of the liberal 
faith, and should in no case be made permanent without 
the most careful weighing of all the values involved. 
‘This is the opinion of the officers of the Association, and 
is based upon a considerable observation of these move- 
ments throughout the country. In this connection an 
illustration may not be out of place. A hard-headed, 
practical Unitarian was taken to a meeting of Buddhists, 
and was told that he should desire before all else to be- 
come absorbed in Buddha. He sensibly replied: “I 
want nothing of the kind. It would not do Buddha any 
good, and it would be the end of me.” We are in real 
danger of confusing values. Our churches have their 
own work to do, witnessing to a great truth. Until the 
time arrives when we can best serve this truth by ceasing 
to be—and the millennium has not yet come—we must 
work harder than ever before. 


HE second tendency is the withdrawal of our ministers 

into the various forms of national service. Thirty of 
our ministers are now serving as privates and officers in 
the army, as chaplains in the army and Red Cross, as 
assistant secretaries in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and as workers under the Fosdick Commission. 
We earnestly wish them God-speed, and we commend 
them. Indeed, not a few of us envy them their opportu- 
nities for service. None the less, their withdrawal from 
their churches almost invariably means a loss in com- 
munity leadership, and a slackening in the parish activ- 
ities. Should this withdrawal of ministers from their 
parishes continue in anything like the same proportion, 
the problem of supplying their places, already exceedingly 
difficult, will become nothing less than insoluble. Every 
minister who seeks these challenging forms of national 
service must ponder whether he really cannot better 
serve his country by sticking at his job and lifting where 
he stands. 

Only two other matters will be touched upon. First: 
You are to hear from the secretary of our newly appointed 
standing committee on recruiting the ministry. Two 
years ago a commission was formed to consider this sub- 
ject, and they submitted to the directors a full survey of 
the entire matter. A permanent standing committee 
has now been appointed. No concern so vitally affects 
the future of our churches. Here is a legitimate field 


for our endeavor. But we trast not expect immediate 
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results. Just as ninety-three years ago men began print- 
ing liberal religious literature, and so started a work which 
has grown in influence far beyond our measuring, so in 
this new endeavor we are launching an enterprise which, 
if persisted in patiently and courageously and in faith, 
will most assuredly strengthen us. Let us bravely take 
a long look ahead, and plan what yet may be a generation 
or two generations hence. We have need to learn to 
think in decades. 

Second: No report would be complete without a state- 
ment concerning the War Work Council. By its labors 
you have placed thirty-eight volunteer chaplains in the 
camps in all parts of the country, and have touched the 
lives—no man may say how deeply—of hundreds of 
thousands of the best youth of our country. A full 
statement of this work was given you last night, and a 
printed report isin your hands. Dr. Eliot and Mr. Forbes 
have devoted much of their time to these labors the past 
year. ‘Their oversight is one of your gifts to our country’s 
need. 

Now in conclusion I wish to put two convictions before 
you. I have been studying our Association records. from 
1826, when a few men founded this organization, through 
the period of 1856, when Mr. Fox, then a youth of nineteen 
years, was engaged to tend the roll-top desk and one book- 
case in the back of a book-store, these being then our 
only property, on through these succeeding decades of 
increasing co-operation, and down to the present day. 
My study convinces me that we are in error whenever 
we look to the past as a time of greater hope and influence 
than the present. Our work has been cumulative in its 
value. We have learned much of the grace of co-operation 
and the worth of sustained labor. And the future, once 
the present horrible chaos is ended, will beckon us with 
an opportunity vast beyond our comprehension. 

This past year there has been given one striking evi- 
dence of a devotion to our future. Let me tell you the 
story. A young man came among us fifty-three years 
ago, the son of an orthodox minister, a young lawyer 
distinguished for his service in the Civil War. He was 
at different times a member of the Church of the Unity, 
then of the Second Church in Boston, and also of the 
First Parish in Hingham. In the last-named churches 
you may see his memorials. He was a man of affairs, for 
many years a state official, for many terms on the staff of 
the Governors of this Commonwealth, a successful ad- 
ministrator. 
his considerable estate to the public good he selected, 
from all the great variety of opportunities, philanthropic, 
educational, and patriotic, this organization as his one 
legatee. Gen. Wilmon W. Blackmar bequeathed his 
entire estate, after certain life interests should be ended, 
to our Association, because he believed that through our 
sustained and increasing co-operative endeavor the 
greatest good could be done. I feel a concern laid upon 
me to prophesy a little in his name, for I knew long ago 
of his intentions. He believed that in our sustained work 
together lay the greatest hope for the good of this and 
other lands. I submit this statement without comment. 
He was a man of wide experience and nation-wide stand- 
ing as an active man of affairs. His decision is well worth 
pondering, for it was made after he had been long a direc- 
tor of our Association, and knew intimately well both our 
weaknesses and virtues. This is the first time in the 
ninety-three years of our associated life that an entire 
estate has been bequeathed to us. The death of Mrs. 
Blackmar, our beloved friend and supporter, gives to the 
Association immediately one-half the income. Gen. 
Blackmar has enriched us by his gift, not of gold alone, 


"Dut of courageous faith. 


* 
Q 


_Let my closing word to you be the thought of our heri- 


When he faced the problem of bequeathing © 
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tage of faith bequeathed to us by a multitude of saints and 
prophets. Behold with what a cloud of witnesses we 
ourselves may testify to the truth! 


To Know a Man, Study a Child. 


WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


[Central features of the annual address of the president of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, Thursday, May 23, 1918, at 
Boston, Mass.] 

HE present is an interesting time—one might 

almost say a critical moment—in the history of 

religious education. Human progress is on the 
whole steady, but it has none the less its dramatic mo- 
ments, when the accumulated momentum of years bursts 
forth. The spirit of progress is ever urging us forward, 
the spirit of conservatism holds us back. These two, the 
centrifugal and the centripetal forces of human life, are 
in unstable balance, now and then coming to a crisis. 

All progress seems to follow the same beaten road. 
First comes knowledge, sought for its own sake and 
seemingly remote from the every-day interests of life. 
Later it is discovered by those of practical bent that 
these newly discovered facts and processes relate to 
real affairs, and ways are sought by which to apply 
them to the old problems. Then comes opposition from 
intrenched custom. But in the end the scholar’s vision 
wins its place, incorporating into the common life the 
results of scientific study. That is the history of in- 
ventions, and it is a formula for all progress. 

We who are engaged in the work of religious education 
are involved in the same law. Although our business is 
one of the oldest of all human occupations, it involves the 
handling of materials so complex that final knowledge 
of their nature is not yet realized. Perhaps we shall 
never know the full significance of a human soul. All 
the more, then, should we bid God-speed to those who 
approach the study of man in scientific fashion. It 
was not long ago that scholars, believing that not only 
the proper but the supreme study of mankind is man, 
made the discovery that to know man one must follow 
him through his formative years. ‘Thus came into being 
the science of child study, or, to use the technical term, 
genetic psychology, a science so recent that the pioneers 
who blazed the way are yet living and pressing forward 
in their studies. Already the world is greatly indebted 
to them for results they have attained. Secular educa- 
tion has accepted more readily the new teaching than has 
religious education. But the church is coming to see 
the light, and a revolution is going forward in the re- 
ligious education of children that is one of the most 
pronounced features of church life to-day. 

Let us see what the students of child life have discov- 
ered and announced. It is this, that every normal human 
life passes through a succession of epochs, of moral crises, 
each presenting on the one hand a new peril and on the 
other hand a fresh opportunity. These epochs are in part 
the working out of inherited traits and propensities, often 
associated with bodily growth, and in part the result 
of changed conditions under which the life is lived. 

To those whose ruling desire is that human life shall 
be bettered, these things come with a flood of light. For 
if thus and thus lives develop, then is the way indicated 
by. which those lives may be guided past these crises in 
safety. More: these very epochs may be made the 
occasion of such teaching, of such mental suggestion, of 
such changes in surroundings, that the soul of the child 
will have the better chance to come through unscathed, 
and to mount upward and press forward. We Uni- 
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tarians, supremely among the religious bodies, are in a 
position to grasp, to appreciate, and to use to the full 
the new teachings of the students of child life. Let us 
avail ourselves of the great good fortune that has come to 
us, and, while others may be tied to their traditions, let 
us as a body take the leadership. 


NITARIANS have always insisted on the central im- 

portance of character. We hold that the world is to 
be saved, just as individuals are, by downright goodness. 
Men must be brought to speak the truth, to deal honestly, 
to live clean lives, to devote themselves to human welfare, 
to keep a pure heart and a clean conscience, and to do all 
through such an ordering of their impulses that the 
right life will be the normal life. ‘This means that human 
goodness must be more than a surface gloss; it must go 
all the way through. One does not become a trained 
soldier by merely enlisting, or an accomplished pianist 
by resolving to become one. Such things are achieved 
by long and severe discipline, through which a set of 
automatic reactions are at last established. So with a 
noble and serviceable character. It is not cheaply ac- 
quired, but is in its best estate the outcome of a life of 
effort. 

So we have taught, and so we believe with a fervent 
faith. But we have not always seen—because no one 
clearly saw—just how this nobility of character was to be 
obtained, how these right reactions to the varying stimuli 
of life were to be established. Since, however, scholars 
have discovered the secret of character-growth and have 
placed before us their findings, it is our duty and should be 
our joy to lay hold upon those teachings and incorporate 
them into our proceedings. Is it character we want? 
Better men and women? ‘Then let us go where character 
is in process of formation, where men and women are 
being made. Let us turn our attention to the one matter 
of supreme importance, human life, and to that point where 
life is in process of development, childhood. ‘There let us 
concentrate our attention and focus our work, and in that 
work let us joyfully accept and thoroughly utilize the 
best methods scholarship has placed in our hands. 

Our work for the past six years, while various in kind, 
has been chiefly that of planning and putting into usable 
form a course in religious education that should be based 
frankly and unreservedly on those principles which the 
leaders in child study have laid down, following step by 
step the known order in which moral crises arise in the un- 
folding life, and offering suitable instruction, ideals, and 
incentives at each step. 

Thus the Beacon Course in Religious Education came 
into being. It was at first a vision developed in some de- 
tail on paper and in our hearts. ‘The amount of prayer- 
ful thought and diligent research that went into its con- 
ception is known only to those of us upon whom rested the 
responsibility. But gradually the outline became clear. 
Authors were found who were willing to enter into the 
scheme as a whole, subordinating personal preferences to 
the necessities of the unified scheme. And now, although 
less than half the Course is in manual form, enough has 
appeared to illustrate its underlying principles, and to 
equip even our largest schools. 

To the full use of this Course we urgently call our 
schools. It is peculiarly our own. It embodies ideas and 
educational principles recognized as valid and as of vital 
importance by leaders in all denominations, but not made 
fundamental and given expression in any other course. 
In it our denominational progressiveness, our freedom to 
use the newest ideas untrammelled by tradition, is fully 
exemplified. Here, moreover, is an attempt to do that 
very thing which our Unitarian movement stands for 
squarely and insistently. ‘The Beacon Course is a direct 
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attempt to develop character through the religious appeal. 
The test we invoke, the test by which this and every other 
course of religious instruction must at last be judged, is 
whether or not it promotes Christian character. Because 
this Course tends directly and wisely toward that end, we 
urge its adoption by our schools. 

Having entered upon this new method in religious 
education, let us recognize that it is a serious undertaking. 
We have left the beaten track and must mark out our own 
way. It is a task that will require genuine hard work. 
It means not only that the editors and authors of the 
Beacon Course must apply themselves to the task. It 
means that ministers and superintendents, that teachers 
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and parents, all upon whom responsibility falls for the 


right guidance of young people, must work, and work 
together, for the carrying out of the programme. 

To meet this situation we have an admirable agency in 
our summer institutes. For the last ten years we have 
been holding them, and hundreds of our teachers, officers, 
and parents have attended them. Increasingly these 
summer institutes have become genuine training-schools 
for workers. Such they will be this year to a greater de- 
gree than ever before. 

Our only institute in New England this year will be held 
again at Proctor Academy in Andover, N.H., during the 
first week in July. Dr. Luther A. Weigle of Yale Uni- 
versity will give us a course of lectures on the moral needs 
of child life. A man of genial spirit, broadly sympathetic 
with all earnest people, wholly favorable to, as he is a 
foremost leader in, the new and better way to which we 
are pledged, he speaks with an authority unsurpassed 
among living specialists in the religious guidance of the 
young. ‘The secretary and the associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, who are the re- 
sponsible editors of the Beacon Course, will give daily 
lectures and hold conferences, having in mind constantly 
the needs of teachers in the church school or in the home. 
The field secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union will also give two addresses. 

The institute hitherto held at Meadville will this year 
go to Chicago. By this change two advantages will be 
gained. A new constituency will be reached, and the 
stimulus of a great university will be felt, especially in 
making our institutes a genuine school for the training of 
workers. Here, again, we are to have the assistance of a 
foremost leader in the new religious education, Prof. 
Theodore G. Soares of the University of Chicago. A 
clergyman of the Baptist denomination, Dr. Soares is one 
of those broad-minded men who are so grounded in faith 
that differences of theology are easily overlooked, sincerity, 
earnestness, and above all the forward look and effort 
being enough to secure his full comradeship. Our own 
Dr. Christie, and Prof. Anna Garlin Spencer, both honored 
members of the Meadville faculty, will give courses of 
lectures, and the secretary and the associate secretary of 
the Department of Religious Education will also be in 
constant attendance, lecturing, holding conferences, and 
assisting in all possible ways. President Southworth of 
the Meadville School will preside over the institute. 


ET us, then, become fully awake to the situation in 
which we are. We stand at the dawning of a new day. 
Everywhere the light shines, and in all the churches are 
those who see it and take courage. But we whose inheri- 
tance is freedom, whose attitude is that of expectation of 
new truth to break forth from God’s universal revelation, 
we who emphasize character as fundamental and can 
freely use the new teaching of the competent as to the 


ways in which character may best be developed, we who 
have the privilege of being Unitarians, are under a special 


obligation. As is the privilege, so is the duty. 
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Cloud-Ships. 


OLLIE BARNES, 


Oh, white cloud-ships, that sail and sail 

_ Across the sea-blue skies, 

I wonder what dream-souls you bear, 
And where your harbor lies? 


I wonder if you are the bright 
Lifeboats of death that wander through 
Ethereal space, gold-flecked with stars, 
To where our dreams come true. 


The Ministerial Vocation. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Ill. Part Two. 
WOMEN IN THE MINISTRY. 


NDERLYING all other reasons for the small num- 
| bers of women in the religious ministry of all de- 
nominations, however, is that which has led to 
the shrinking of classes of men in theological schools with 
every decade of the last fifty years. This is the fact that 
there are now so many more ways of serving the broader 
religious and deeper spiritual life of mankind than there 
used to be, The idealistic youth of good parts in the 
older time saw no way to give highest service except 
through church leadership. The older colleges were 
established primarily to “recruit for the ministry” of 
religion the noblest and ablest, since the profession of 
“divinity’’ was esteemed even more vital and important 
than either medicine or law or literature or political 
service. 
- Now a great new profession, having many definitely 
outlined and carefully inter-related departments, leading 
in training and in vocational service to high and expert 
service, has arisen, and is calling many of the intellectual 
and moral élite from all our colleges,—the new profession 
of social work. Men and women alike who thirty or 
even twenty years ago would have inevitably headed 
toward the ministry are now choosing among these more 
concrete and obvious forms of consecrated service to the 
world, and seeking the specialized training for one or 
another department of applied social science. 
Meanwhile, the one ubiquitous institution for human 
uplift is the church. You find some trace of it in every 
little hamlet, and it is the most imposing architectural 
testimony which great cities show to that in man which 
points upward. It has the background of high respecta- 
bility and frequent demonstration of great usefulness in 
every one of its manifold appeals to the higher nature of 
man. It holds the interest of women in so much larger 
proportion than that of men that it seems clear that 
women must save it from decay if it is to be saved, and 
women must shape its growing life very largely if that 
life is to be refitted to modern demands of social leader- 
ship. Women, therefore, must be offered every oppor- 
tunity for increased and for more effective service by those 
who really believe in the need for the continued life of 
this great historic institution. Any prejudice that pre- 
vents the born and trained woman minister from giving 
her best to the church must go. ‘The need of the church 
itself demands this. Any adjustments of vocational 
service to the needs of family life now required for the 
broader use of expert women in the various departments 


of church activity must be made as soon as may be, if 
there is to be real progress in religious organization and 
work, 
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Above all, official recognition and use of older women 
must be initiated. All the objections to the entrance of 
young women into the regular, ordained ministry fade 
away when mature women of established character, 
proved discretion, general culture, and special training 
for their church vocation are considered. In most Uni- 
tarian churches, at least, many women sit in the pews 
who only need direction of their study in some definite 
line, and consecration of their activity to one professional 
end, rather than its dissipation in miscellaneous and often 
ephemeral activities, to show themselves eminently fitted 
for the full service of the ministerial vocation. Among 
these women are teachers and those who have taught, 
social workers of various types, mothers whose children 
have outgrown personal dependence upon them, unmar- 
ried women whose lives are settled in lines of indepen- 
dent usefulness—and all mature. It is such women whom 
the church must learn to use or continue to lack the great 
reinforcement from the feminine side of competency and 
of consecration of which the church stands in vital need. 

Moreover, in this as in so many historic instances of 
the pioneering of women in vocational serviceableness the 
use of mature women, after a period of special study for 
the ministry, may well lead toward a better use of mature 
men, gleaned from the laity after some other form of work 
has secured some financial background, or continued 
specialization in other fields allows of part-time service to 
the church without impoverishing their families or leav- 
ing them helpless in old age. When the church life 
becomes so largely educational and social in its functions 
as is the case with the free churches of rational thought, 
not only does the form of service demanded from the 
minister become many-sided and exacting and hence less 
often successfully done, but the possibility of dividing it 
into special forms of part-time service becomes greater for 
men, as for women, who are desirous of furthering its 
interests. [he few men who are not ministers, yet who 
care greatly for the church, might be used, far more effec- 
tively than they now are, to ease the burden of public 
speech every Sunday now resting upon young and strug- 
gling ministers, to carry efficiently many of the more 
important public and community services of the modern 
church, and to act as a ‘“‘constant”’ in all the ‘“‘variants”’ 
of speeding away the old minister and finding and wel- 
coming the new. But it is not good business to expect 
the best aid from men in these lines except there be a 
careful, just, and definite alignment of specialties of ser- 
vice, quantity of time demanded, and compensation given. 
‘Two ideas must be outgrown in order to use to the best 
advantage the work of both men and women in the 
church; one, that it is more honorable to give “volun- 
teer’’ than ‘‘paid”’ service, especially as that applies to 
married women; the other, that there is but one type of 
study, but one sort of training, but one vocational choice 
from early youth, demanded to fit for the ministerial 
vocation. What is needed perhaps more than anything 
else in the pulpits of the present day, both for the social 
need and as incitements to strong young persons to enter 
the ministry, is more evidence of virile masculine achieve- 
ment in the pastors of churches. The few who enter 
divinity schools will not now furnish that quality in suffi- 
cient measure. As the Unitarian and Universalist pulpits 
are being recruited largely from those who have “come 
over’’ from more orthodox communions, so a commanding 
pulpit must be supplied in the future, we must believe, 
by contributions of those who have secured a large place 
in the respect and esteem of their fellows by successful 
work in kindred fields of social leadership, and will give 
at least a portion of their strength and time to making 
real the claim that modern religion is life and not dogma. 
Modern life is many-sided. Hardly a man is so broad 
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that he can represent it fully in any commanding position 
in the church. 

Every denomination and church communion needs 
great Biblical, Oriental, and classical scholars. Any 
theological school graduating a single class without some 
one, at least, in it who promises well in that department 
must feel poor; but a few such scholars scattered 
judiciously among the sects can serve the whole church 
life. Every denomination seeks and needs for its con- 
tinuance great organizers of corporate activity; but a few 
bishops, or directors, or conference secretaries, go a great 
way toward meeting this demand. ‘Too many of this sort 
keep alive at a poor dying rate sects that ought to have an 
honorable funeral. Every form of faith must have some 
great preachers or fail of its mission, but nature looks out 
that the supply of these shall never be too prodigal. What 
the church life in general needs is all-round service of small 
groups, service that may not be superlatively great but 
must be steadily good, service that in modern life indicates 
that the ministerial vocation may be on its way to becoming 
a post-graduate and composite service of many specialties 
of vocational work, rather than, as of old, a priestly caste 
to which all of life must be dedicated. 

If religion is indeed now seen to be life, life more abun- 
dant, life higher in aspiration and deeper in consecration, 
life purer and more fraternal in spirit, life in each per- 
sonality touched with the magic of eternal lure onward 
and upward, life in the mass lifting and being lifted ever 
toward more truly human struggle and achievement, then 
indeed must the vocation that specially serves religion call 
to its service an ever-deepening spiritual faith, an ever- 
widening intelligence, and an ever-strengthening social 
passion. Such a vocation must not be hampered by old- 
fashioned financial methods, or by sex-discriminations, or, 
least of all, by age lines. Such a vocation must not hold 
either in sentiment or in fact any of the exclusiveness of 
a priestly caste; it must freely appropriate from lawyer, 
doctor, statesman, social worker, poet, literary genius, 
teacher, scientist, philosophic thinker, practical business 
organizer, whatever is needed to bring it into vital touch 
with the common life, and to make the pulpit once more 
the great centre of ethical direction and of inspiring 
spiritual affirmation. If the church is to live, it must 
grow in radical ways, not in doing separate and separating 
things so much as in unifying all the higher sentiments 
and the broader consecrations of our complex modern 
life in one great altar—service, truth, righteousness, and 


love. 
(The End.) 


Spiritual Life. 


To love God means to desire that which he desires, and 
he desires universal welfare.—Tolstot. 


There can be nothing acceptable to God which does not 
begin with faith, but he who is contented with becoming 
a believer is like a man who expends all his strength in 
laying a good foundation and then ceases to build.— 
William Henry Green. 


Let us see that whenever we have failed to be loving 
we have also failed to be wise; that whenever we have 
been blind to our neighbors’ interests we have also been 
blind to our own, whenever we have hurt others we have 
hurt ourselves much more.—Charles Kingsley. 


Begin, therefore, betimes. Make God and goodness 
your foundations. Make your examples of wise and 
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honest men: shoot at that mark: be no mocker; mocks 
follow them that delight therein. He shall be sure of 
shame that feeleth no grief in other men’s shames. Have 
your friends in a reverence; and think unkindness to be 
the greatest offence, ‘and least punished among men; but 
so much the more to be dreaded, for God is justicer upon 
that alone.—W yatt. 


Unitarians Become “Free Catholics’’? * 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.D. 


among the so-called Free Churches, an endeavor 
to combine the elements of Catholic tradition with 
freedom of thought. It exhibits a strong desire for richer 
devotional life, for aids to reverence and piety in noble 
architecture, beauties of music and prayer, even in solem- 
nities of movement and proprieties of dress—an express 
cultivation of the type of feeling which our forefathers 
discouraged. Such a demand may easily spread further. 
Dr. Orchard, who has been conspicuous in this new depart- 
ure, Says its task is ‘‘to free Catholicism and to Catholicize 
freedom”; and he exhibits a yearning for a sacramental 
system, a representative priesthood, and a definition of 
the faith. And he says, ‘The governing principle of the 
Sacrament, and what guarantees its validity, is Christ’s 
desire and promise to meet with his people in this way.” 
Now of such a “desire and promise’ I find no trace in 
the Gospel story, as given by Mark and Matthew, con- 
cerning the simple symbol, at the farewell meal, of the 
approaching death of Jesus; while Paul’s version repre- 
sents the meal as an act of remembrance. ‘The idea of 
Christ as Priest is a part of the Christian gnosis set forth 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and has no real meaning 
except in a view of authority which we have abandoned. 
The doctrine of the universal priesthood of all Christian 
believers had once, indeed, a meaning in face of Jewish 
and Gentile systems of sacrificial cults, but it has lost all 
application to the circumstances of the present day. The 
Apostle Paul further connects the Lord’s Supper with the 
expected return of Christ to “‘show forth the Lord’s 
death till he come.” On this reappearance he would judge 
the world. Such a hope, pervading the whole Church in 
its early stage, was the sequel of Jesus’ own adoption of 
the message of John the Baptist, “the kingdom of God 
has come nigh.” But the immediateness of the “end of 
the age’”’ which provides the mould and form of so much 
of Jesus’ teaching proved to be the Great Illusion, and 
thisun questionable historic fact prevents me from pledging 
myself to any formula based on the authority of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. And when I am told that “Christ is the 
Christian’s God,’ I turn to the letters of Paul, who asserts 
many things about Jesus which I cannot follow, but whose 
religious centre is not the Messiah at all, but “the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” “‘God our Father,” 
“One God, of whom, and through whom, and unto 
whom are all things,” who is “over all, and through all, 
and in all.” The entire silence of the apostle concerning 
the alleged priesthood of Jesus, concerning an order of 
priests in his churches, or, lastly, concerning any priestly 
character of the brethren or believers, who were un- 
doubtedly bidden to offer themselves in living sacrifice 
as saints, dedicated or consecrated in reasonable service— 
this silence shows how far he was from any sacerdotal in- 
terpretation of the new Christian life. 
This new Christian life was, however, undoubtedly a 


R Cason there has been a remarkable movement 


* Excerpts from an address recently delivered at the Council of the British and For- ne " ‘ d 
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corporate life. It was not passed in solitude. It was a 
life of fellowship, of communion in united endeavor, upheld 
and guided by thanksgiving and prayer. So vivid was 
the sense of God’s nearness that it controlled all thought 
and speech and action—‘‘whether they ate or drank or 
whatever they did,” they were to do all to the glory of 
God. Their common food, the objects and interests of 
their daily being, could all become what the Anglican 
Articles term “sacraments,” namely, “effectual signs of 
grace, and God’s good-will toward us, by the which he 
doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but 
also strengthen and confirm our Faith in him.” 

It is in this sense that it is sometimes urged upon us, as 
by Dr. Inge,—a similar expression was used recently by 
Dr. Mellor,—that “‘all life should be felt by us to be sacra- 
mental.”’ ‘Truly we are surrounded by such effectual signs 
of God’s good-will toward us—the primrose and the almond 
blossom, the springing corn, the daily sunshine and the 
nightly rest, the love of parent, wife, or child—what need 
is there of bread and wine, an altar, and a priest, to cele- 
brate a eucharist for us! The bounty and the beauty 
and the order of the world are one vast and unceasing 
manifestation of the Father’s purpose for the welfare of 
his sons. 

I do not look, therefore, for the development of the 
Idea of the Church among us by the revival of any ritual of 
the past. ‘‘The kingdom of God,” said the apostle, ‘‘is 
not eating and drinking,” not even of sacramental bread 
and wine; it is ‘‘righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit.’”’ Now, we are all learning new applications 
of the word “righteousness’’; it is no longer individual, 
it is social. We have alla share in the making or the mar- 
ring of it. ‘Peace’ is no private and particular posses- 
sion; itis the fruit of victory over wrong. Life is a warfare 
with evil, and it is one of the functions of the Church to 
organize the moral forces, to lead the assault upon every 
kind of selfish privilege, of brutal passion, of cruel neglect, 
of ruthless assertion of tyrannic power. 

The Church has only recently begun to discover the 
tremendous tasks which devolve upon it as the source of 
an energy for the regeneration of the social order and its 
gradual transformation into a juster and more harmonious 
scene. Now, more than ever, is the lesson forced on us 
from day to day that no man liveth to himself; a thousand 
ties knit us each to each; it is the teaching alike of science 
and experience. “We all share a common life; we cannot 
avoid helping or hindering each other. 

Now, on the field of Christian history, the development 
of Christian ethics, it is much easier to reach the sense of 
unity, of common purpose, and similar ideals, than along 
lines of dogmatic concord or ecclesiastical polity. Already 
the churches are meeting each other for social ends, on 
open platforms, though pulpits may be closed by bishops 
against Nonconformists, and the unbaptized may not 
share the bread of remembrance with the confirmed. But 
it is my belief that this appeal for a high standard of Chris- 
tian performance in the various relations of life, in industry 
and trade, in civic government, in home and foreign pol- 
itics, in international aims, will slowly gain more and more 
power. It will derive its force from the fundamental ideas 
of Jesus, and in that sense his influence will still draw 
toward his personality our reverence and love. But it will 
be exerted not in the letter, but in the spirit. It 
must work through modern ideas, it must clothe itself 
with modern knowledge. ‘The churches which are thus 
drawn together must be willing to face all sorts of drudg- 
eries of study and investigation; they must inspire the 
faith that God will not set us problems which he will not 
also give us capacity to solve. And they must be ready 


themselves to give the example of the sacrifices to which 
7 they will summon others. Then they will realize that 
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humanity can only reach its highest in and through and 
with God; there must be diversities of workings, but it 
is the same Father who “worketh all things in all.” 


for freedom and Humanity. 
The Invincible Will. 


r | ‘HOU shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, 


Nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 
For the pestilence that walketh in darkness, 
Nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday.— 
Psalm cx. 5, 6. 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud; 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade; 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 


—William E. Henley. 


We are pressed on every side, yet not straitened; per- 
plexed, yet not unto despair; pursued, yet not forsaken; 
smitten down, yet not destroyed; always bearing about 
in the body the dying of Jesus, that the life also of Jesus 
may be manifested in our body. For we who live are 
always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the life 
also of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh... . 
But having the same spirit of faith, according to that 
which is written, I believed, and therefore did I speak; we 
also believe, and therefore also we speak; knowing that 
he that raised up the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also 
with Jesus, and shall present us with you. For all 
things are for your sakes, that the grace, being multiplied 
through the many, may cause the thanksgiving to re- 
dound unto the glory of God. 

Wherefore we faint not; but though our outward man 
is decaying, yet our inward man is renewed day by day. 
For our light affliction, which is for the moment, worketh 
for us more and more exceedingly an eternal weight of 
glory; while we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen: for the things 
which are seen are temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal.—From 2 Corinthians iv. 


PRAYER. 


Almighty Father, the strength of all valiant spirits, 
be Thou with us when we are tried to the uttermost. 
As Thou didst strengthen the will of Christ in Gethsemane, 
and didst walk with him, his unseen comrade, on the road 
to Calvary, so do Thou walk with us on the straight 
hard road of duty. As we follow the path of sacrifice, 
or the path that leads to death, grant that we endure 
hardship as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Strengthen 
us by discipline, refine our spirits as by fire, and grant 
that steadfastly we look unto the eternal realities. Amen. 
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Literature. 
Jewish Beliefs Put in Order. 


RABBI SAMUEL SCHULMAN, D.D. 


This book* will remain for a long time 
an indispensable treasure-house for the 
Jewish and the Christian theologian. Ameri- 
can culture owes a debt of gratitude to the 
distinguished American Jewish scholar, the 
president of the Hebrew Union College, who 
has given us the summary of a long life of 
research. He brings to the task qualities 


rarely combined in one man. He is an 
exact and critical scholar. He has a fine 
philosophical insight. He has been for 


thirty-five years an active rabbi in American 
pulpits, and for the last fifteen years has been 
the recognized Nestor of American Jewish 
learning, and the educator of young men in 
Jewish principles. He has the scientist’s 
passion for truth, which makes him draw 
upon all sources—natural science, Biblical 
criticism, comparative religion, archeology— 
for the elucidation of the fundamental 
religious ideas as they rise in antiquity, grow, 
become clarified through contact with non- 
Jewish civilizations and cultures, develop 
and ripen into the present form in the con- 
sciousness of the modern Jew. He is no 
respecter of persons. He is never an apolo- 
gete. He gives us a clear, incisive, and 
comprehensive view of the genesis of Israel’s 
fundamental religious conceptions of the 
conflict of tendencies within the Bible and 
in the later post-Biblical literature. Im- 
partially presenting every aspect of the 
Jewish religious genius, he advocates in no 
uncertain terms the view which he upholds 
as the expression of the essence of Judaism. 


HE reader will get from Dr. Kohler’s 

book the leading ideas which, as a matter 
of fact, to-day dominate the thought of 
Liberal, or Reform, Judaism, and at the same 
time he is always just to the conservative 
or orthodox view. Nothing Jewish is indeed 
foreign to him. He is admirably construc- 
tive. Recognizing Judaism as the ex- 
pression of the religious genius of the Jewish 
people, he regards it as his duty to note in 
this exhaustive work every idea that the 
Jewish mind produced with respect to the 
realities of God, the nature of man, revelation, 
the significance of the law in Israel, the 
belief in a future life, the election of Israel 
to be God’s priest-people. He has a warm 
love for the Jewish people, which quickens 
this volume, makes him a champion, un- 
afraid, of Israel’s cause, and turns theology, 
usually regarded as a dry discipline, into the 
living message of a religious soul. With it 
all there runs through the book a spirit of 
universalism and humanitarianism. Indeed, 
for Dr. Kohler, Judaism is nothing less than 
“a message concerning the one and holy God 
and one undivided humanity, with a world- 
uniting Messianic goal, a message intrusted 
by divine revelation to the Jewish people.”’ 

One approaches a review of such a work 
with pleasure and with diffidence. The 
pleasure consists in the recognition of the 
master’s success with an immense and 
difficult material. The diffidence is naturally 
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caused by the impossibility of reproducing, 
even in small measure, the wealth of in- 
formation stored in the book. The book 
impresses one as a remarkably complete 
survey of the whole field of Jewish theology, 
from the earliest beginnings to our own 
time. While the author very well points out 
the want of a systematic presentation of 
Jewish theology in the past, and gives the 
reasons for it, and shows that Judaism as a 
religion could never have felt the impulse 
to formulate its underlying ideas into dog- 
mas, because, as he says, in the last analysis 
“the pure heart alone is of importance to the 
holy God,—this is the kernel of Jewish 
theology,”’— yet in this endeavor to sum- 
marize the fundamental ideas of Judaism 
he traces them through all the various stages 
of development, from the different ten- 
dencies in the Bible up to the last efforts to 
harmonize modern thought with Jewish 
faith. We know of no work whose scheme is 
so ambitious and yet whose achievement is 
so successful as this. 


T is an historic truism that the formu- 

lations of Jewish creed were always made 
because of the desire to make clear the 
differences between Judaism and _  non- 
Jewish religions. Judaism is not a dog- 
matic religion, as the author well brings out, 
in the sense that it does not look upon the 
belief in certain dogmas as indispensable 
to salvation. Judaism is essentially a re- 
ligion of life. The deed, the obedience of 
the law of God in Judaism, is always more 
important and more insisted upon than the 
correct and concise wording of the belief. 
Thus in this work, which for the first time 
is an attempt to create a constructive Jewish 
theology, the dominant historic motive has 
made itself most strongly felt. 

Dr. Kohler justly feels that a complete 
Jewish theology cannot be written without 
a frank and emphatic insistence upon the 
things wherein Judaism differs from other 
religions. Especially is this indispensable 
when we consider that the accounts of 
Judaism have been given by Christian 
theologians, who, no matter what their 
scientific professions of impartiality may 
be, always approached the subject with more 
or less of the prepossession that Judaism 
was but a prelude to Christianity. This 
attitude is of course radically wrong. Ju- 
daism is complete in itself! But aside from 
the fact that it is unscientific not to look 
upon a religion as complete in itself, without 
constantly treating it as a mere preface to 
something else, Christian writers are in- 
fluenced by the Pauline conception of 
Judaism, The author of this work, there- 
fore, while never apologizing, becomes all 
through it an incisive critic of the Pauline 
theology. He makes us feel that only he 
who emancipates himself from the Pauline 
conception of Judaism can attain to an ob- 
jective view of it. There thus runs through 
this work of Dr. Kohler a spirit of polemics 
of the worthiest kind. They result in- 
evitably from the clear presentation of all 
the facts of history. There is no partisan 
suppression of any of them. ‘True to his 
conception of development, he makes no 
claim, as do Christian scholars, even men 
like Harnack, for Christianity, that it is the 
perfect religion. But for Dr. Kohler, Ju- 
daism is constantly perfecting itself. He 
says of it, “It embraces all the phases of 
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the religion of a people and of the religion 
of the world.” . 

The comprehensiveness, the scientific spirit, 
and the enthusiastic championship are per- 
fected by an industrious attention to details. 
Every religious idea, be it a name, or a qual- 
ity of God, a question like miracle or angel, 
sin and repentance, the freedom and im- 
mortality of man, the selection of Israel to 
be a priest-people, the hope of the Messiah, 
the belief in the resurrection of the dead, is 
taken up and followed back to its earliest 
beginnings, where such may be in the Bible, 
and its development traced to the most recent 
Jewish thought. A striking characteristic of 
the author’s method is his utilization of the 
Apocrypha and Hellenistic literature to show 
their influence upon Jewish religious ideas. 
Not in a sense, it is true, that in the Apoc- 
rypha or in the Hellenistic literature we meet 
with creative Jewish genius. But what is 
equally true and has not hitherto been 
emphasized as much as it should be is the 
fact that by means of the propaganda litera- 
ture in Hellenistic circles, whose purpose 
was to make Judaism attractive to the 
Gentile and to show its universal world-wide 
conception of God and its scheme of salva- 
tion, monotheism itself was purified and 
perfected. 

These general features of method indicate 
the spirit in ,which the writer treats his 
subject. The book consists of an Intro- 
duction of four chapters, and three divisions. 
The first division treats of God, the second 
of man, and the third of Israel and the 
kingdom of God. The whole material is 
atranged in fifty-nine chapters; each is 
devoted to a subdivision of the subject, and 
may be said to be a complete essay in itself, 
The style is without undue ornament, clear, 
attractive, and in instances eloquent, and 
will make interesting reading for the average 
layman of intelligence. The systematic 
method of the book makes it very useful as a 
text-book for students of theology, and will 
no doubt be so utilized. It will remain for 
many years a classic for Jewish students, 
and it will prove the first complete survey 
of Jewish theology, scientifically and his- 
torically treated, which no Christian student 
can afford to ignore. 


HE most striking thing about the work 

is that feature which makes it a work of 
“Catholic Israel’? and at the same time 
shows satisfactorily the philosophy of Reform 
Judaism. Dr. Kohler, as he necessarily 
must, assumes an attitude of polemics 
toward the latest recrudescence of National- 
ism in the form of Zionism, because there 
runs all through his book the emphasis of 
Judaism’s destiny and purpose to become a 
universal religion. At the same _ time, 
parallel to this tendency there runs all 
through the book the thought of Israel as 
a priest-people, so clearly and admirably 
developed by the late Dr. Einhorn: ‘‘’The 
historic people of Israel is the basis of Jewish 
faith.” One is born into Judaism. ‘This 
has an influence on Jewish theology. 

There are two elements in Judaism, the 
author tells us. These two elements in 
Judaism, the people and the faith, which is 
the expression of the genius of the people, 
have saved Judaism on the one hand from 
dogmatic petrifaction and onthe other hand 
from ecclesiastical schisms. For him there 
are two tendencies in Judaism, the legal 
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national and the ethical universal. Some- 
times these contrasting formulas mislead 
him, but in the main his conception is catholic, 
as when he gives the splendid tribute to the 
disciplinary and sanctifying function of 
the law as an educator of the people, in the 
chapter on ‘‘The Priest-people and its Law 
of Holiness.” 

But what Dr. Kohler justly wishes. to 
make clear is that the essence of Judaism is 
not to be found in its particular concrete 
statutes, the creations of particular times and 
places, but rather in its doctrines of the unity 
of God, in the establishment of his kingdom 
in truth, justice, and peace, in its struggle 
against every form of heathenism and deifi- 
cation of nature or man. He recognizes the 
distinct character of Israel as the bearer in 
history of the message of universalism for 
humanity,—as he puts it, ‘“The mediator 
between God and the world is man, the child 
of God; the mediator between God and hu- 
manity is Israel, the people of God.” The 
central fact of Jewish theology and the key 
to an understanding of the nature of Judaism 
is for him the doctrine, God chose Israel as 
his people. He therefore interprets the 
consciousness of Israel exclusively in re- 
ligious terms. He emphasizes the mission 
of Israel. He recognizes in Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, daughters of Ju- 
daism, but he considers that Judaism’s great 
conception of the kingdom of God to be 
established on earth has by no means been 
completely realized. ‘Therefore it remains 
the function of Israel to witness to God as 
the servant, the martyr, and the messiah 
among the peoples. His most construc- 
tive work is revealed in the utilization of 
Deutero-Isaiah for modern Judaism. He is 
a vigorous opponent of Zionism. He con- 
siders it a harking back to the Nationalistic 
element in Judaism. He says, “It is there- 
fore quite consistent that the modern Na- 
tionalist should again dispute the mission 
of Israel.” 

He is also a keen critic of the Church, but 
at the same time he gives just and generous 


_ tribute to the profound influence of Chris- 


tianity on the emotions, its liberation of the 
soul in art and especially in music. He 
shows the influence of Mohammedanism upon 
the intellect. It would be a pleasure to 
take up each chapter and point out beauties, 
profound observations, and masterly inter- 
pretations, but space does not permit this. 
It is enough to say that there is a wealth of 
knowledge stored in each one of these chap- 
ters. I select a few especially characteristic. 
The one on Angels is an admirable illustra- 
tion of the historic method. The one on 
Condescension of God is a fine voicing of the 
religious sentiment. ‘The one on The Syna- 
gogue and its Institutions will give a com- 
plete answer to the question, ‘What is the 
attitude of Liberal Judaism toward the 
historic Jewish institutions?’”? And the 
one on The Stranger and the Proselyte 
proves how in its best representatives Ju- 
daism rose to its universal mission and sought 
to bring the stranger “‘ under the wings of the 
Shekhinah.” 

The most interesting portion of the book 
is the third division, treating of Israel and 
the kingdom of God. Therein Dr. Kohler 
deals with living questions of Judaism and 
gives the philosophy of Reform Judaism. 
On page 433 he fearlessly sums up his in- 


vestigation, and makes the bold claim for 
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Judaism as follows: “Thus, after a careful 
examination of the historical documents 
of the Christian and Mohammedan re- 
ligions, it is possible to state clearly their 
great historic mission and their achievements 
in the whole domain of civilization. The 
Jewish religion, as the mother who gave 
birth to both, must deliver the verdict, how 
far they still contribute to the upbuilding of 
Ged’s kingdom on earth.” In other words, 
the scientific scholar, the philosophical 
theologian, the broad-minded humanitarian 
and liberal in thought, is positively and 
enthusiastically a believer in and an expo- 
nent of the claim that it is Jewish conscious- 
ness, as quickened by the visions of the 
Prophets of Israel, and as fertilized by three 
thousand years of martyred service on be- 
half of God and his message to mankind, 
which has the right to judge the progress 
of religion in the light of the revelation of 
the God of Israel. This book is a climax, 
one may say, of a century of modern erudi- 
tion and thought in Jewry. It will be 
welcomed by all Jews. It should prove 
indispensable for all earnest Christian seekers 
of truth who desire to see a presentation of 
Judaism given by one who not only knows 
it but loves it. 


THe BOARDMAN Famity. By Mary S. 
Watts. New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50.—Mrs. Watts is the author of a 
number of novels. Already her position as 
an American writer of fiction of the first 
rank is secure. Her novels are studies of 
American society, wrought with skill, strength, 
humor, and no little clarity of insight. Her 
Nathan Burke although its indebtedness to 
Vanity Fair is a bit too manifest, is one 
of the best historical novels this country has 
yet produced. The Legacy and The Rise of 
Jennie Cushing were superior to the average 
novel in the careful construction of their 
plots, the precision of their character-drawing, 
and the logic of their reasoning. Mrs. 
Watts has also a happy faculty for reproduc- 
ing the atmosphere of an historic period, as 
witness certain chapters of Van Cleve as 
well as of Nathan Burke. She has, moreover, 
an evident fondness for interpreting her own 
sex. In all her stories save the first the 
heroine occupies the centre of the stage, the 
male element being kept strictly in the back- 
ground. In her latest book we have Mrs. 
Watts at her best and worst. Like the cam- 
paigns of the German War-lord, it just falls 
short of complete success. And why it fails 
wholly to ‘‘make good”’ is exceedingly difficult 
to understand. ‘The story in its main ele- 
ments is a study of feminine emancipation. 
In fact, it has not a few points of close re- 
semblance to Mrs. Deland’s The Rising Tide. 
In The Boardman Family a young girl, born 
into comfortable circumstances and refined 
surroundings, tiring of the futilities of fashion- 
able life, seeking more room and a better 
chance for self-expression, leaves the Middle- 
Western city where she has grown up, comes 
to New York, and becomes a professional 
dancer. How her life on the stage reacts 
upon her own character as well as the char- 
acters of the several members of her family, 
how the heroine allows herself to drift into 
an engagement of marriage with her Jew 
manager, and how she finally is extricated 
from her troubles, presumably to marry the 
phonograph salesman who has faithfully 
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loved her for many years,—all this is cleverly 
described with no little humor and vivacity, 
aided by a style that, while always self- 
restrained, is forceful, clear, and not seldom 
brilliant. Like Mrs, Watts’s other novels, 
The Boardman Family is a story, not of inci- 
dent, but of personality. Its central theme 
is the multiple reactions of modern civiliza- 
tion upon a certain group of people, and upon 
one person in particular. It centres in the 
character of Sandra Boardman, a heroine 
individual, but by no means lacking in charm. 
Like Jennie Cushing and the heroine of The 
Legacy, Sandra Boardman is far from being 
the average American girl of the period. She 
has, on the whole, an easy time of it, and pos- 
sibly gets a better husband than she deserves. 
Besides the portrait of its heroine, the book 
contains some excellent panel sketches of 
subordinate characters. ‘These are evidently 
done con amore and are thoroughly convinc- 
ing. Yet somehow the story fails. In mod- 
ern parlance, it stops just short of going 
“fover the top.” It is too diffuse, in some 
places too thin, to be the long-awaited great 
American novel. But it offers no slight 
encouragement to the hope that Mrs. Watts 
may some day be the writer of that volume. 


Tue Kincpom oF Gop. ‘The Fifth and 
Last World Empire. By C. W. Eakeley. 
Published by the author at Newark, N.J. 
75 cents net.—The publication of this little 
book by the author himself shows his de- 
termination to get his ideas before the pub- 
lic, even when the regular publishers have 
declined his manuscript. A circular ac- 
companying the book shows that this is the 
second time he has appealed to people to buy 
his publication of his own work. ‘The 
author concludes that government, not 
religion and philosophy, is the means God will 
use to establish that kingdom. Only a 
feeling of curiosity could justify the purchase 
of the book. 


Literary Note. 


The Home Department of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, Mass., Mrs. Clifford 
B. Hastings, president, has received an 
interesting pocket-booklet, For Freedom 
and Right, from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, London. It'is light 
brown in color, 2144 by 4 inches, enclosed 
in a brown cardboard case, and contains a 
month’s readings, prayers and hymns for 
men in active service. It is gratifying to 
find in these choice selections of inspiration 
quotations from James Freeman Clarke, 
Theodore Parker, Robert Collyer, Charles 
Gordon Ames, William C. Gannett, . Theo- 
dore C. Williams, Phillips Brooks, Charles E. 
St. John, Henry Wilder Foote, and Woodrow 
Wilson. This little booklet, now in its 
second edition, finds its way not only into 
the hands of English Unitarians in service, 
but is given to our men also when their 
names are sent to this social centre for 
soldiers and sailors. It is hoped that our 
churches which have honor rolls will take 
advantage of this great work carried on by 
our English Unitarians. As fast as our 
men join the Expeditionary Forces, their 
names should be sent across the sea. The 
address is as follows: Miss Helen Brooke 
Herford, Essex Hall, Essex St. Strand, 
London W.C., England. 
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The Dome. 
The Land I Love. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


My Country! Be she Right, 
Then still more loyal be. 

If wrong,—“ Let there be Light,” 
That Wisdom she may see. 

And so God specd the Right, 
To keep My Country free. 


Calico’s Trip to Town. 


Robert and Marie were romping with 
Calico, their pet pony, when mother called 
and said that she wanted some groceries from 
town. 


“Oh, mother,” said Robert, ‘‘may we 
drive Calico?’’ 
Mother looked serious. ‘‘Oh, children, 


that’s rather risky! Calico has never been 
to town. No telling what capers she might 
cut!” 

“Well, mother, we’ve driven her up and 
down the lane hundreds of times, and she 
never acts frisky.” 

“And she knows everything we say,” 
in Marie. 

Mother smiled. ‘I suppose there’s no 
danger. Hitch her to the cart and we'll 
see,” 

In a few minutes Calico drew the cart to 
the post in front of the house. Mother gave 
Robert a list of the groceries she wanted, and 
then she turned to the pony. ‘Now, 
Calico,’”’ she warned, ‘‘be careful! Don’t 
get frightened. Do just as Robert tells you, 
and don’t cut any capers.” 

Calico could not speak, but she could hear, 
and she rubbed her head against mother’s 
arm, which meant that she intended to be- 
have perfectly. 

But when they turned the corner, there 
was a great black tooting monster coming 
right at her! When she was safe in the 
pasture she could shake her head bravely at 
these big, noisy things; but it was very 
different indeed to see one of them coming 
right for her head in the narrow road. Her 
first impulse was to break away and run just 
as fast and as far as she could; but Robert 
was saying, kindly: ‘‘There, there, Calico, 
it won’t hurt you! Don’t be afraid. Just 
turn a little. See, I’m pulling the lines! 
There, there, now you are all right.” 

Robert was correct; in a moment the 
booming thing had whirled past, and they 
were safe. 

But here was more ‘trouble—a drove of 
cattle scuffling toward them! Calico was 
not afraid of cattle in the field, but cattle in 
the road looked so much bigger and more 
fierce. ‘“‘What shall I do?” wondered 
Calico. “I can’t get through that great 
moving wall. If I dared, I would make a 
straight dash for the fence. If I only 
dared’”’— 

“‘Just be easy, Calico,” Robert was saying 
gently. ‘‘We’ll get through all right. Walk 
along slowly and keep your head. You’ve 
seen cows before. We'll make it without 
any trouble.” 

Robert was correct again. 
the road before them was clear. 
quite relieved. 

But this thing ahead of them—what was 


put 


In a little bit 
Calico felt 
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it? A great lot of boards, and oh, Calico 
could see water far down below! She could 
not make herself step out upon those boards. 
What if they should break! She just stopped. 

“Why, Calico, that’s a bridge,’’ soothed 
Robert. ‘Just a nice little bridge over the 
very same creek which runs through your 
pasture. You’ve waded in that creek many 
atime. You’re not afraid, are you?”’ 

Calico was afraid, there was no use denying 
that! She could not put her foot down upon 
those boards. To her it seemed like a very 


| dangerous proceeding. She turned her head, 


trying to see Robert and Marie. ‘Oh, if 
I could talk I would explain that I am afraid, 
very much afraid, and then’’— 

“All right, Calico,’ said Robert, “you’re 
frightened. I don’t blame you. Isn’t it 
cute, Marie, the way Calico is trying to tell 
us that she’s afraid?” 

“Get out and pet her, 
trembling.” 

Marie took the lines and Robert got out. 
Calico looked at him so pleadingly that 
Robert held her pretty face between his 
hands and said coaxingly: ‘‘The bridge is 
safe, Calico. You’ve never had much ex- 
perience with bridges—that’s the trouble, 
isn’t it? Come on, I'll go first.” 

Robert led the way and Calico willingly 
followed. ‘‘Of course I’m not afraid if 
Robert goes ahead,” Calico seemed to de- 
cide. ‘‘I know he wouldn’t lead me into 
danger.” 

The bridge was crossed safely; Calico 
found that it was not so dangerous after all. 

While Robert was getting the groceries 
some of the town children came running out 
to see Calico. They wanted to pat her head, 
smooth her mane, and rub her neck. But 
Calico was not at all sure that she liked so 
many strange children about, laughing and 
chattering. She began to back away from 
the noisy group. 

“Steady there, Calico, the children want 
to pet you,” she heard Marie say kindly. 

Calico stood quietly. If Marie was keep- 
ing an eye on the children, she need not be 
scared. Robert soon came out with the 
basket of groceries, and the children watched 
them start away. 

Going home, Calico’s little feet went 
pattering gayly across the bridge. She paid 
very little attention to animals or auto- 
mobiles. When they arrived at home, 
mother was waiting at the gate. Calico 
stopped proudly beside her. ‘‘You’ve 
brought them safely back, Calico. You’re 
a fine pony. You may go again when we 
want groceries. Give her a nice dinner, 
Robert, and Marie can get her a big lump 
of sugar from the pantry.”’ 

Calico was delighted. She tossed her 
head, which meant: ‘‘Thank you, thank you 
very much! I'll be glad to go in town every 
day. I’ve had a fine time!’’—Anne Porter 
Johnson, in Sunday School Times. 


Robert. She’s 


Dicky’s Discovery. 


“Come quick, grandpa, and see this big, 
ugly spider, I’ve dug out of the ground!” 
Dicky Dent cried excitedly. ‘‘It’s the big- 
gest one I ever saw. Come quick, I say!” 

Dicky was in the garden when he saw the 
spider, and grandpa was nodding in his big 
chair under a near-by tree. At Dicky’s first 


call grandpa opened his eyes and looked 
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about. At his second call the old man got up 
and went hobbling down the walk as fast 
as his tottery old legs would carry him. 

“T say, Dicky,” the old man exclaimed 
when he saw the spider Dicky had securely 
fastened by one long leg under the edge of 
the hoe, ‘‘that is a monster.” 

“Reckon he'd bite me, grandpa,” Dick 
questioned, ‘‘if I were to let him go free?” 

“I don’t think so,” the old man answered. 
“That’s a ground spider.” 

“Well, a spider’s a spider,”’ Dick responded, 
“and I don’t like the looks of any of them. 
I’ve read about ’em in my books.” 

Grandpa threw back his head and laughed. 
“Yes,” he said; ‘‘no doubt youhave. That’s 
about all city boys know about insects. They 
rarely get a chance to see them in real life.”’ 

Dicky looked up, but didn’t say a word. 
He wanted to hear what grandpa had in mind, 
and presently the old man began: ‘‘ You see, 
spiders in real life are not nearly so bad as 
they are on paper. Now I’ve been studying 
their habits for many years, and I’ve de- 
cided they’re very industrious and smart.” 

“‘T’ve never seen them do anything smart,” 
Dicky answered. ‘‘They always look to me 
like they’re just thinking about weaving a 
web in some dark corner to catch flies and 
bugs in.” 

“Well, now,” the old man answered 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ maybe you’ve seen only house 
spiders. I know the kind that spin lacy webs 
right out in the sunshine; and, to my knowl- 
edge, right in this garden, there hasn’t been 
a summer in five years that I haven’t seen a 
spider occupy a beautiful house with a lacy 
web door, ‘through which he can see and be 
seen.’ 

“You don’t mean it, grandpa!” Dicky 
cried. 

“Yes, Ido; and I’ll give you thirty minutes 
to find him.” 

““He’s in the garden?”’ 

“Yes,” the man answered. ‘‘Look about 
and see if you can find him; then we'll talk 
some more about them.’’ 

Grandpa went back to the house. Dicky 
hung his hoe on the shade-tree and began to 
search the garden. For twenty minutes he 
carefully looked among the vegetables, but 
not another spider could he find. He had 
given up the search and started toward the 
house when he happened to remember that 
grandpa had asked him to pluck a few bright 
hollyhocks for the table before he came in, 
so he turned back. No sooner had he reached 
the bed of gorgeously tinted flowers than he 
uttered a little squeal of joy. 

“Grandpa knew what he was talking about, 
all right,’ Dicky murmured to himself, as he 
lifted a heavy stem and stared in surprise at 
what he saw. There before his very eyes 
he saw a lovely pink hollyhock closed over 
by a lacy web door, and inside reposed a 
velvety gray spider, seemingly asleep. 

For a moment Dicky was tempted to 
break the stem and take it in to grandpa; 
but his kind little heart forbade him to do 
that, so instead he gathered others and then 
went hurrying in. 

“Did you find him?” grandpa asked when 
Dicky mounted the steps. 

Dicky’s mouth turned up at the corners in 
a happy smile. ‘Yes, grandpa,” he said 
softly, ‘‘I found him, and I’ve discovered he’ s 
got good taste as well as sense, and I want 7 ; 
to tell me some more about them.” vie | 
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“All right,” grandpa answered. — 


epidees ® S 


And they passed inside the en door to 
make further discoveries.—Alice L. Whitson. 


Love What You Have To Do. 


ee estions by mothers who have been kindergartners, 
to the Register by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
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If I were a fairy godmother, I would wave 
my wand and say to all mothers, “Love 
what you have to do.” Children’s wants 
are sO numerous and a mother has such 
constant demands made upon her that she 
needs to retire within herself often and, no 
matter how tired she may feel, repeat again 
and again, ‘I love what I have to do.” 
Then suddenly she will feel better, and it 
becomes easier to go on with the task of 
caring for and training the children. It 
pays in dollars and cents as well as in peace 
of mind and satisfaction of spirit to devote 
much thought to starting the children right. 

What are some of the simple ways in 
which we can help our little ones? Let us 
begin the day happily, no matter how we 
feel, and keep up our courage. ‘Together, 
mothers and children can learn to be honest, 
obedient, and faithful. 

It should not be forgotten that all virtues 
thrive best in a healthy body. ‘Therefore, 


give the children plenty of fresh air, have 


them sleep in well-ventilated rooms, wear 
clean, wholesome clothes, and eat simple 
food. 

Let the children take hold and help about 
the house a little. Let us teach them to 
be gentle of voice and manner, because such 
a bearing attracts good friends, whereas 
roughness drives people away. We have 
churches and schools, but it comes back 
every time to the parents and the home to 
develop in the children the simple practices 
which lead to right and happy living. We 
must be patient in answering questions, 
and if we do not always know the answer, 
let us try to find out with the children. 

Fun is as natural as breathing to most 
children. Laugh with them at their simple 
jokes. Let us take a little time at the end 
of the day, if we can, to tell a short story. 
The quiet. will do us all good. Perhaps we 
may have seen a bird, squirrel, or child do 
some amusing thing as we glanced out of 
the window while at work. The wind may 
have been chasing the pretty leaves, or the 
sun playing hide-and-seek among the clouds. 
Not all stories are in books. It is a big 
accomplishment to learn to do things in the 
child’s way,—things they like to do but 
which we have often denied them because 
we felt we had no time to be bothered. If 


the little ones see that mother and father 


are trying to find something to love in all 
their trying tasks, before we know it the 


home will always be full of sunshine. 


Se him stories which 
ad off himself. Many chil- 
disagreeable because they 
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such as games and songs that provide activ- 
ity and stimulate the mind, and occupations 
that answer the child’s need to be doing and 
making something. 

A most important point for the mother 
to realize is the necessity of sticking to the 
lessons she needs to teach every single day, 
until the right habits are permanently 
formed in her child. No one can tell us 
exactly the things it is best to do with chil- 
dren; but if we begin to watch and think, 
read when we can, and exchange experiences 
with other mothers, many suggestions will 
be found to meet our needs. Take a glimpse 
backward into your own childhood and many 
ideas will occur to you in that way. Through 
it all we shall find that the children are help- 
ing to bring us up, too. Courage and joy 
prolong life, and we can well afford to stand 
and wait, feeling sure that, if our motives 
have been right, and we can find something 
to love even in the hard things of life, our 
little ones will see and know, and will “‘rise 
up to call us blessed.” 


Parents’ League of New York City. 


JANE A. STEWART. 


“We want new standards for our children 
of school age,” declared a thoughtful New 
York City mother to a group of kindred 
spirits assembled in her drawing-room. 
“We are appalled by the social demands 
made upon children almost before they are 
in their teens, and by the artificial life into 
which they are thrust when their thoughts 
should be chiefly upon their books and upon 
healthful play. We must put a stop to this.” 

Some eleven hundred parents among the 
leading families of New York City have now 
united in this movement. Their organiza- 
tion is known as the Parents’ League of New 
York City. It works not only to promote 
in a general way the moral, mental, and 
physical well-being of the children of mem- 
bers, but also to establish living, workable, 
wholesome standards as regards the educa- 
tion, amusements, and home life of the 
founders of the next generation. 

The League works through a council of 
nine (three elected each year to serve three 
years) and four standing committees: 
recreation (five members), theatre and musi- 
cal plays committee (seventeen members), 
lecture committee (twelve members), and the 
conference committee of parents and teachers 
(numbering thirty-two fathers and mothers). 
There are in addition a large group of associate 
members (sympathizers with the movement) 
and a Junior League composed of the elder 
children of members. 

The platform of the League is broad. 
It is constructed in the form of “‘recommenda- 
tions,” which embody the plan of work. 
That boys and girls of school age refuse all 
invitations to parties, theatres, etc., during 
the school term, except occasionally on 
Fridays and Saturdays, and that parties 
and theatre parties be limited to the period of 
the holidays, is the rule of the Parents’ 
League, which expects that parents arrange 
simple and appropriate forms of recreation 
,|for the children; for instance, the attendance 
at young people’s concerts, and visits to the 
country, museums, and places of interest. 
Parents pledge themselves to reserve time, 
during the holidays, to join their children 


|in their recreation. 
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The League also advocates reasonable 
hours for beginning and ending dances for 
young people; that these hours be stated 
in all invitations, and they carefully super- 
vise the manner of dancing. 

It is recommended that a theatre send 
bulletins at regular intervals to all the active 
members of the League, suggesting the most 
suitable plays for young people; and that 
parents in sending invitations for theatre 
parties state the name of the play. 

Home and school co-operation is furthered 
by the recommendation that parents con- 
fer frequently with the teachers of their 
children on matters affecting their education 
and general welfare; and that they co-operate 
with the teachers in upholding the rules and 
standards of the school. 

Articles bearing on vital questions relating 
to the rearing and education of children are 
circulated among the active members of the 
League, and the members hold informal 
meetings for the discussion of these questions, 
as well as regular monthly meetings from 
November to May. 

The co-operation is sought of such or- 
ganizations as the Junior League and the 
alumni associations of the schools, in order 
that sons and daughters may work in sym- 
pathy with their parents toward a common 
end. 


A little Columbus, Ohio, girl had never 
seen her Uncle Sam, reports the Indianapolis 
News, but she had heard of him often. He 
came from Indianapolis to visit her one day, 
and she was somewhat surprised. 

“Don’t you think Uncle Sam is a nice- 
looking man?” her mother asked. 

“Ves,” she admitted, ‘‘but where are his 
red, white, and. blue clothes?’”’ 


The French word “etiquette” really means 
a “label” or “‘ticket.’’ How, then, comes it 
to denote ‘‘conventional form of ceremony’’? 
It is said that a certain Scottish gardener in 
charge of Louis XIV.’s garden at Versailles 
was very much put out because the courtiers 
walked over his beds. To keep off these 
trespassers he placed labels or tickets— 
etiquettes—at various spots, with instructions 
as to the proper path. At first the haughty 
courtiers did not deign to notice these 
placards, but a hint from high quarters that 
their walks in future must be within the 
etiquettes compelled their obedience. Thus, 
according to the story, originated our present 
use of the word “‘etiquette.”—Park Press. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to\communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but eontributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

PresipENT, HENRY M. WILLIAM 
VicE-PRESIWENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CLERK, REv. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
es Caroline "Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 

L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 
Rev. Sydney B. "Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Summer Readings in the Dome. 


Sowing Seeds. 


And soon or late to all who sow 
The time of harvest shall be given. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


The Committee on Religion in the Home urges the use 
of selected readings every day. Let a regular time be 
chosen which best fits the home programme during the 
summer, and let the “touch of the spirit be felt in the 
hearts of the young, drawing them early into the pleasant 
ways of wisdom and the sweet, safe paths of duty.” 

In some families the breakfast hour will be fre the 


appropriate time, or it may be that during a short period 
just before the, bedtime of the youngest children the dear 
“togetherness” will be most closely felt. 

During the precious years of childhood and youth, these 
opportunities of inspirational influence should be utilized. 
The seeds sown in youth are always present waiting to 
be awakened. These choice moments in the home not only 
leave an impression, but are a lasting source of inspiration. 
The power to meet disappointments, temptations, and 
sorrows in later years will be strengthened by the golden 
memories of childhood. 

Let Unitarian parents consider these suggestions, and 
begin now to have some simple spiritual expression in 
the home. Seize the rich opportunities of each new day! 


M. Loutse C. Hastinocs. 


Sunday. 


Behold, a sower went forth to sow; and 
when he sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside, 
and the fowls came and devoured them up: 
some fell upon stony places, where they had 
not much earth: and forthwith they sprung 
up, because they had no deepness of earth: 
and when the sun was up, they were scorched; 
and because they had no root, they withered 
away. And some fell among thorns; and 
the thorns sprung up, and choked them: 
but others fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit, some a hundredfold, some sixty- 
fold, some thirtyfold.— Matt. x1ii. 3-8. 


Back of the loaf is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill; 
And back of the mill is the wheat and 
the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will. 
—Maltbie Davenport Babcock. 


Monday. 
Man shall not live by bread alone.—Maitt. 
tv. 4. 
OVER THE KNEADING-TROUGH. 


. 


From oldest time, when shepherds dwelt 
In tents of hair outspread, 

The art was ordered with the law 
That man should live by bread. 


By bread, but ‘‘not by bread alone,” 
The spirit hath its need, 

And on the ministry of truth 
Its growing strength must feed. 


My practiced hand the loaf can mould, 
With careful touch and swift, 
While my thoughts seek what Faith can 
bring 
From Life’s surpassing gift. 
—Julha Ward Howe. 


Tuesday. 
Ye shall know them by their fruits.—Matt. 
ae 
Only the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Only the seed that on earth I have sown; 


These shall pass onward when I am forgotten, 
Fruits of the harvest and what I have done. 


Wednesday. 


Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.— 
Isa. xxx1t. 20. 
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He liveth long who liveth well! 

All else is being flung away; 

He liveth longest who can tell 

Of true things truly done each day. 


Fill up each hour with what will last, 
Buy up the moments as they go; 

The life above, wheu this is past, 

Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


—Horatius Bonar. 


Thursday. 


He that soweth bountifully shall reap also 
bountifully.—2 Cor. ix. 6. 


Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 


Friday. 


Giving thanks always for all things unto 
God.—Eph. v. 20. 


We sow the seed, and we may reap 
The harvest flower; 


But God alone can watch and keep; 
Lo! when our eyelids droop in sleep 
He sends the shower. 
—E. S. Goodhue. 


Saturday. 


Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.—Gal. vt. 7. 


A SEED. 


A wonderful thing is a seed, 

The one thing deathless forever; 
Forever old and forever new, 
Forever faithful and utterly true, 
Fickle and faithless never. 


Plant lilies and lilies will bloom; 
Plant roses and roses will grow; 

Plant hate and hate to life will spring; 
Plant love and love to you will bring 
The fruit of the seed you sow. 


New York Letter. 


In writing a New York letter at this time 
of the year one has to take a backward look, 
for the future seems to mean, churches 
closed, activities slowing up, and workers 
dispersing to country, mountain, and shore. 

Our Northern Manhattan church, Lenox 
Avenue, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, minis- 
ter, will hold its last service on June 9. 
During May, Dr. Wright gave his congre- 
gation sermons on “‘The Ethics of Politics,” 
“The Business of Business,’ ‘‘The Church 
We All Belong To,” and ‘‘ The Religion None 
Can Impugn.” The service-flag here has 
forty-three stars, one in the border. Dr. 
Wright sends a personal letter every little 
while to the boys in camp or overseas. ‘The 
women here are active in many forms of war 
relief, making and sending clothes for Belgian 
women and children being one important 
branch of their work. Mrs. William Voigt, 
Alliance vice-president for this section, be- 
longs here, and it was through her activity 
in the drive for the American Women’s 
Hospitals in Europe that the team of Uni- 
tarian women ranked second among forty- 
eight teams in money collected, and first in 
number of subscribers. When the Third 
Liberty Loan was called and the New York 
League of Unitarian Women took part in the 
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drive, so great was the interest here, both by 
minister and people, that a booth was set up 
in the church and many subscriptions taken. 
During the noon-hour Dr. Wright spoke in 
many factories of the city, sometimes ad- 
dressing a thousand to fifteen hundred men. 
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Coming down to the Church of the Messiah, 
Park Avenue and 34th Street, we learn from 
their calendar that the Red Cross Auxiliary 
will work until June 20. During May, 7,000 
gauze compresses, 530 muslin dressings, and 
186 knitted garments were made. Much 
clothing has also been gathered for refugees 
in France. 

At a special meeting of the society of this 
church on May 20, the following resolution 
was adopted: ‘‘Resolved, That the Church of 
the Messiah designates the 302d Sanitary 
Train (Ambulance Corps) of the U. S. Army 
as its special object for friendly service of the 
needs of its men, under the direction of its 
Chaplain; and to this end instructs the Ad- 
visory Board to appoint a committee of five 
to raise funds and to perform all other duties 
necessary to this service, subject to the super- 
vision of the Trustees.” 

The long-expected order of the city govern- 
ment that the porch of the church building be 
removed in order to conform to the new line 
established by the widening of 34th Street 
has been received, and plans have been made 
for the reconstruction of the entire front of 
the edifice. The work is so extensive, and 
requires so much time for its completion, that 
the ministers and trustees have reluctantly 
decided that the summer services must this 
year be abandoned. The church will there- 
fore close on Sunday, June 23; its regular 
services will be resumed on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 29. 

The church office will remain open through- 
out the summer, one of the secretaries being 
in charge, One or both of the ministers will 
be in or near the city at all times, and while 
engaged in other work will be available for 
necessary services. Mr. Holmes is arranging 
to spend July and part of August in some form 
of public service, while Mr. Brown, the as- 
sociate minister, will devote his vacation to 
the war emergency work of the tuberculosis 
committee. 

On Sunday, June 2, Mr. Holmes held a 
memorial service for Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
for many years minister of this church,— 
“Champion of Truth,’’ Mr. Holmes called 
him, and those who were privileged to sit 
under his preaching knew exactly what those 
words meant. This was Mr. Holmes’s last 
service, but the church does not close until 
June 23. 


At All Souls, Fourth Avenue and 20th 
Street, Dr. Sullivan has been interpreting 
present experiences, and judging present 
events in the light of religious and ethical 
standards. His sermons on ‘‘ The Exactions 
of Justice,” ‘‘Sacrifice,’’ ‘Revolution and the 
American Spirit,’ and “Religion of the 
Crucified’’ have made his people realize what 
patriotism really means. The last service 
here was held June 9, but Dr. Sullivan will be 
in some pulpit, giving his message, every 
Sunday until August, chiefly in Maine and 
Massachusetts. There is prospect of the 
renovation of this old church. A committee 
is already at work and it may be started 
during the summer. : 
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A Men’s Club has been formed, and in the 
coming year will meet for dinner and dis- 
cussion each month. A gift from a member of 
the congregation, put in the hands of the 
minister’s wife, has made possible such a 
brightening of the old parish house that one 
would hardly know it, and the placing of 
“new for old’”’ in the kitchen has enabled the 
hospitality committee to gather the people 
» together for a social time, in a way that 
has not been possible in past years. Like 
all our Unitarian churches, All Souls takes 
its partin war work. ‘Two thousand surgical 
dressings, pads, and bandages have been made, 
and the congregation has given $1,100 for 
this work. 

Mrs. Sullivan was the captain of the New 
York League team for the Third Liberty 
Loan drive, and by her wisdom and energy 
made it a grand success, $205,000 having 
been received. From the Alliance treasurer 
come these items: Women’s Overseas Hos- 
pital collection, $3,713; Madame Loyson’s 
French Relief, $65; and the gift of the ser- 
vice-flag of the church. 


Crossing the river, we come to the First 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn, first 
really in age, where the society and minister 
are working in perfect harmony. If there is 
a busy Unitarian minister to be found any- 
where, that man is the minister of this church, 
Rev. John H. Lathrop. Last summer he 
was asked to be Field Director for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, for the third naval district, 
including navy yards and Naval Reserve 
camps in New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut. During a summer vacation there 
are not so many demands on a minister’s 
time, but Mr. Lathrop’s interest in his work 
was so keen that he went right on with it 
during the winter and is still at it. 

At the annual meeting Mr. Lathrop 
thanked his people for allowing him to take 
their time to do this work. The president of 
the board of trustees, speaking for the con- 
gregation, said they felt it a great privilege 
for them to have as minister a man ready to 
answer the call of the country, and that they 
were all working through him. Early in the 
spring the assistant minister, Rev. Walter M. 
Howlett, was released from his duties at 
Willow Place Chapel to go to France as 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary, so that the minister 
has found his Sundays as busy as. week-days, 
with evening service at the Chapel. Mr. 
Lyttle of the Second Church has been most 
kind in ‘‘relieving the pressure”’ occasionally. 
The Red Cross Auxiliary here closed its work 
for the year May 20, with this record: 98 
names on roll, 74 days of service, 37 average 
attendance; work done—s8,397 surgical 
dressings, 789 knitted articles, 700 hospital 
garments, 411 miscellaneous articles. 

The Pierpont Wednesday Club, started 
early in the winter to entertain the sailor boys 
from the Navy Yard, has been a grand 
success. Some nights as many as a hundred 
and twenty-five fellows have had a pleasant 
evening, singing the war songs, chatting 
with the men of the church, and then having 
some hot coffee with cookies and doughnuts 
before they left for the barracks. There are 
forty-two names on the Honor Roll of the 
church, representing all forms of war service, — 
army, navy, aéro, ambulance, and others. 
The church will hold services until August 1, 


es, _ and the other churches in Brooklyn will be 
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asked to make this their summer church 
home. 

The other Brooklyn churches must come in 
the next letter. 

The sympathy of all the New York churches 
goes out to Rev. Frank A. Gilmore and his 
wife, in the loss of their son Robert, who after 
an illness of several weeks died at the Pelham 
Bay Naval Reserve Station on Memorial 
Day. M. A. B. 


The Meadville Alumni, 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Meadville Alumni Association followed the 
annual banquet at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., May 23, 1918. Rev. William 
L. Walsh of Billerica opened the meeting with 
prayer. Miss Elizabeth Padgham of Ruther- 
ford, N.J., the vice-president, occupied the 
chair. In the absence of Rev. Minot Simons 
of Cleveland and Rev. Maxwell Savage of 
Lynn, who were announced as speakers for the 
meeting and who were unable to be present 
because of the death of Dr. Minot J. Savage, 
Rev. William [L. Chaffin gave delightful 
reminiscences of the School as he knew it from 
1857 to 1861, and Miss Marjorie Carlisle, who 
has attended the School one year, gave her 
impressions asanewstudent. Rev. Dilworth 
R. Lupton of Louisville, Ky., spoke on-‘‘ The 
Responsibility of Meadville Men and Women 
for Meadville,” after which Rev. John H. 
Lathrop exhibited the painted portrait of 
Prof. Christie, which will be hung in Hunne- 
well Hall early in the fall. 

The necrology list for the year was read, as 
follows: Class of 1878—Henry C. Parker of 
Woburn died in Boston, Nov. 26, 1917; 
Class of 1889—Mrs, Martha C. Aitken died in 
Wollaston, Jan. 15, 4918; Class of 1895— 
James Haworth died April 4, 1918; Class of 
1852—David E. Millard died in Portland, 
Mich., Nov. 19, 1917. 

The list of alumni now in the United States 
war service was read, as follows: Louis C. 
Dethlefs and Albert Levitt, chaplains Na- 
tional Army; John N. Mark and Thomas M. 
Mark, chaplains Naval Reserves; Alfred W. 
Birks, Frederic J. Gauld, George A. Mark, 
Joel H. Metcalf, Asaph R. Shelander, over- 
seas Y. M. C. A. Secretaries. 

Rev. Richard W. Boynton of Buffalo, rep- 
resenting the committee appointed to collect 
funds for the proposed Meadville building 
in Chicago, reported by letter that ‘“‘owing to 
war conditions the Meadville house campaign 
is at a standstill. It seems evident that until 
the war is over the project will have to rest. 
Mr. Hull is holding the land for the use of the 
School when it can begin the building at some 
time in the future.’ 

The following alumni were unanimously 
elected as members of the Alumni Association: 
Dr. Charles W. Wendte of Newton; Rev. 
Arthur FE. Wilson of West Somerville; Rev. 
Arthur T. Brown of Evanston, Ill.; Rev. L. H. 
Denny of Rochester, N.Y.; Rev. C. H. 
Valentine of Vineland, N.J.; Mrs. Clara C. 
Helvie of Wheeling, W. Va.; Miss Mary 
McMahon, Tuckerman School, Boston. 

The committee for nomination of trustees 
of the Meadville School reported through 
Rev. Charles A. Wing, and after discussion 
suggestions were made as to desirable changes 
in the list, which will be submitted to the 
board at its meeting next September. 

The following officers were elected for the | 
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current year: president, Rev. Maxwell Sav- 
age; vice-president, Rev. Elizabeth Padgham; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. William 
Channing Brown; executive committee— 
Rev. Robert S. Loring, Rev. Florence Buck, 
Rev. Dilworth R. Lupton; committee to 
nominate candidates for vacancies on the 
board of trustees for the Meadville School— 
Rev. Frederic Gill, Rev. George B. Spurr, 
Rev. James W. Macdonald. 

Rev. Eugene R. Shippen spoke to the Asso- 
ciation of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
School, which will occur in June, 1919. He 
outlined a plan which had been submitted by 
a joint committee, part of which was ap- 
pointed by the faculty of the School and the 
remainder made up of the officers of the 
Alumni Association. This committee sug- 
gests two or three historical scenes in tableaux, 
representing great moments of Unitarian 
history, this to be followed by several al- 
legorical scenes, and the whole to be pre- 
sented at the time of the school anniversary 
by the various churches in the vicinity of 
Meadville. A committee was appointed to 
have this matter in hand, as follows: Rev. 
Maxwell Savage and Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
these two to appoint a third member. 

The secretary was instructed to send letters 
of sympathy and good-will to Mrs. H. C. 
Parker, upon the death of her husband, 
and to Mrs. Carl G. Horst, upon the death of 
her mother. 

It was voted to instruct the secretary to 
send a letter of good cheer and courage to 
Nathaniel Seaver, one of the oldest and most 
interested members of the Association. The 
sympathy and good-will of the members of 
the Association was conveyed to Rev. 
Maxwell Savage, president of the Association, 
absent because of the sudden death of his 
father, Dr. Minot J. Savage. Deep sym- 
pathy and tender regards were also de- 
spatched to Prof. and Mrs. Robert J. 
Hutcheon, whose son, fighting in the Ca- 
nadian forces in France, is reported as ‘“‘ miss- 
ing.”’ 

The fact that the graduating class of the 
Meadville Theological School fifty years ago 
this June contained among its members 
Edward A. Horton, Isaac F. Porter, and 
Alvin F. Bailey was recalled, and messages 
of good-will and affection were sent to these 
alumni. 

A list of the alumni of the School having 
sons in the war service of the United States is 
as follows: George Batchelor, Leverett R. 
Daniels, James C. Duncan, Frederic J. 
Gauld, Napoleon S. Hoagland, Thomas J. 
Horner, L. Walter Mason, Joel H. Metcalf, 
Henry C. Parker, Frank L. Phalen. 

Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin has a grandson, 
Allen Avery, Jr., in the French Ambulance 
Service. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, 
Secretary. 


Progress of the Pension Fund. 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody reported at the 
annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association for the general committee ap- 
pointed last year for the increase of Unitarian 
Pension and Relief Funds:— 


It has not seemed to your committee 
timely under the grave pressure of these 
days of war to launch a general attack upon 
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our churches, and we have contented our- 
selves with, first, giving publicity to our 
needs, and secondly, with private and 
personal correspondence with a few individ- 
uals who might reasonably be approached. 
The results of this restrained procedure 
have been encouraging. One Boston family, 
always self-effacing leaders in public service, 
headed the giving with three subscriptions 
of five thousand dollars each; and other 
generous gifts have placed in the hands 
of Mr. George Wigglesworth, the treasurer 
of our committee, the sum of $41,052.46. 
To this should be added gifts and bequests 
for the Permanent Pension Fund paid di- 
rectly to the American Unitarian Association 
to the amount of $13,158.33. The total 
addition to the pension and relief funds, 
_ then, is $54,210.79, or about one-fifth of 
the amount which must be raised. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that 
as this substantial beginning is reported to 
your parishes it will encourage further 
generosity. The only plausible defence that 
could be offered’ against the further drive is 
the very natural comment that all one’s 
extra income has just been called for by a 
third Liberty Loan; and certainly no loyal 
American would permit anything to obstruct 
or to limit this essential re-enforcement of 
our efficiency in the war. But there is this 
curious fact about these national bonds,— 
that they have a kind of double nature and 
may lead a sort of double life. Most people 
have regarded them, not as a form of com- 
mercial investment, but as a form of patri- 
otic service. ‘Help the war,’’ it is said, 
“by buying a bond.” And yet, having thus 
given your unstinted aid to your country, 
your bond is still lying in your box ready to 
aid something else. You gave it, but you 
keep it. You cast your bread upon the 
waters and it returned to you almost at once. 
What, then, could be more appropriate or 
more tempting than to take this bond, 
which you have already given once, and 
then give itagain? ‘That is what some clever 
people have already done. Your Com- 
mittee has already received six $1,000 
Liberty bonds, three $500, three $100, and 
six $50; and now that a third Loan has 
overcrowded many safe-deposit boxes, the 
same way of relief again suggests itself. It 
is written in Scripture that no man can serve 
two masters; but here is a chance to serve 
both the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
treasurer of the Pension Fund; you offer 
your money to the Government and then 
turn the bond you receive into an offering 
to your religious faith and your church. 


Robert Gatchell Gilmore. 


Robert Gatchell Gilmore, son of Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Gilmore, enlisted in the 
Naval Reserves, Feb. 27, 1918, the day 
following his twenty-first birthday. He 
was stationed at the Pelham Bay Camp 
near New York. While keeping guard at 
night he took a severe cold which developed 
into pneumonia. He was taken to the 
camp hospital May 8, and died on the 
morning of Memorial Day, his father and 
mother being at his side. A naval funeral 
was held from the Unitarian church of 
Elizabeth, N.J., of which Robert was a mem- 
ber, conducted by Chaplain John N. Mark. 
A bodyguard of sailors acted as bearers. 
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Three rounds were fired over the grave, 
the bugle sounded, and all was over. Robert’s 
brother is an aviator in France, and his 
brother-in-law is also overseas with the 
23d Engineers. 


Ten Years as Dean. 


The annual meeting and luncheon of the 
Tuckerman School Association was held in 
Channing Hall, on Monday, May 27. Some 
seventy members and friends gathered about 
the tables for luncheon. The occasion was 
significant in marking the conclusion of ten 
years of service of the Dean, Mrs. Clara T. 
Guild, and the after-luncheon exercises were 
planned with the thought of her service in 
mind. Mrs. Emma H. Cook presided and in- 
troduced the speakers in a happy vein. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., in whose mind the 
Tuckerman School had its beginning and who 
had been president for eight years, paid 
graceful tribute to the efficiency of the Dean 
through those early years of beginnings and 
growth. Rev. Louis C. Cornish, the presi- 
dent of the school, told of the achievements 
of the ten years. Thirty-five students have 
received recognition through diplomas and 
certificates, and have found places of great 
usefulness in churches and in social work. 
The work of the School was extended into 
sixty churches. Six hundred or more per- 
sons have been associated with lecture 
courses and have thereby increased their 
capacities for service. "The new headquarters 
of the School at 43 West Cedar Street, Boston, 
has proved its worth as a student house, and 
with an able house committee has shown 
forth the wisdom of the plant. Mr. Cornish 
in closing expressed his appreciation of the 
rate services of the Dean, whose work he 
has known for many years. Dr. Lawrance 
brought the greetings of the Department of 
Religious Education, Mrs. Beatley told how 
she came to suggest Mrs. Guild for the 
position of Dean of the Tuckerman School, 
and Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot, in the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Atherton, brought the greetings 
of The Alliance. 

Representing the graduates of the School, 
Miss D. Louise Henderson told of her work as 
a community parish worker at Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Mrs. Frances B. Baury told of 
what the Tuckerman School has meant to 
her during the past year. At this point Mr. 
Cornish surprised Mrs. Guild by presenting 
to her a choice package of letters which had 
been sent by the many who wished to express 
to her their affection and esteem. Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson, a teacher in the School, 
and a devoted friend from the _ begin- 
ning, then told of her joy in the work, and 
her belief that the Tuckerman School is 
rendering a unique service in training the 
young women who wish to consecrate their 
lives to the work of parish assistants. In 
closing she presented to Mrs. Guild, in behalf 
of the Tuckerman School Association and 
its friends, a beautiful bouquet of roses in 
which was hidden away the substantial gift 
which is to serve as a lasting remembrance. 
Mrs. Guild accepted these tokens in the 
loving spirit in which they were given, and, 
commanding her surprise, spoke clearly 
and appreciatively of the work of the School, 
of the many helpers who have made that 
work not only possible but abounding in joy, 
and especially of the helpfulness of Dr. Eliot, 
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whose counsel during the early years, when 
the School met at 25 Beacon Street, was 
unvariably sound and sustaining. ~ 

The greetings of the meeting were sent to 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, who has been the 
able secretary of the Tuckerman School for 
ten years, and who was detained from the 
meeting by illness. A vote was passed ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the meeting for 
the services of the retiring treasurer, Mr. - 
John H. Edwards, who has been another 
loyal friend of the School from its beginning. 
The exercises closed with the singing of 
“America, the Beautiful.” 

The various appointments harmonized to 
pay fitting tribute to a significant life. The 
luncheon prepared by a community of 
friends, the floral decorations, the music 
of piano and violin, the faces that glowed 
in response to the appreciative words,—all 
blended in a praise too deep for words, which 
was felt at the heart of all. 


“‘O small beginnings, ye are great and strong, 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless 
brain! " 
Ve build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown and wear it not in vain.’ 
SB. o. 


From Report of Treasurer Western 
Unitarian Conference, for Year 
ending May !, 1918. 


RECEIPTS. 
On zoz7 account... 03> Wteks sekiabe «sareel« $83.00 
From churches this year........... 1,819.41 
From churches after report was made 85.00 
Interest collected... 2.<:.16 s:sdaiee- apes 2,065.26 
BQOE SOCOINE odo nug as ke colsio steele | 200.00 
Balance from Unitarian Advance............ 5:53 
$4,258.20 

PAYMENTS, 
Salaiies <1. 0 .s'aeesB Ae Se... We $3,280.00 
Office rent. . 510.00 
Expenses. .... 147.89 
Field work....... 75.00 
A. U. A. subscription .... . 5.00 
Exchange on checks received..............- 1.40 
$4,019.29 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CHURCHES. 
(Including amounts received after report was made out.) 
$10.00 
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St. Leutsy Unitysis cares ecu oo cw Ne ove $50.00 

.__.. Messiah 100.00 
Sioux y Westie 20.00 
Streator, [ll...... 10.00 
Toledo, Ohio. .., 40.00 

rbana, Ill....... 12.50 
Wichita, Kan.. ee 15.00 
Youngstown, Ohio. 10.00 


Missionary meeting 
Mr. and Mrs. L. IL. Williams, Waukegan, Ill., 


$1,004.41 


Wheatless Days in Wheatless Lands. 


E. P. HERRICK, 


That was a notable banquet in Willard’s 
Hotel in Washington, when five hundred 
proprietors of our principal hotels met 
Herbert Hoover and in patriotic response 
to his appeal to use no wheat till the new 
crop comes three-fourths of them pledged 
themselves to aid our allied friends across the 
sea.. 

While humanitarian and patriotic reasons 
impelled them in part at least to take this 
stand, may it not be that they had learned 
that there are nutritious and palatable 
substitutes for the golden kernels which are 
extensively used? Barley, rice, rye flour, 
corn meal, and bananas possess the elements 
needed. Under governmental direction we 
are finding it out. 

In the countries to the south of us wheat 
flour is by no means in general use. In 
Mexico, outside the cities, but few use it. 
Their days are wheatless, as is the nation. 

We recall the fortilla fresh from the 
deft fingers of the: dusky modern Aztec 
woman, and the sneers at those who preferred 
the French bread (as they called the wheat 
loaf). They said it did not satisfy the 
eater like the tortilla with the chili sauce 
and jerked beef with frijoles (beans). 

While wheat grows on the tablelands of 
Mexico, its popularity among the people 
cannot compare with that of the white corn 
meal. The grains of corn are soaked in a 
lime solution till soft, then crushed with the 
stones called petate and metate, cooked 
(without lard) on the heated griddle, and 
served red hot with a savory beef stew. 

A Mexican in the country districts would 
find it no hardship to have a wheatless day; 
he never knew any other. 

A stalwart, vigorous, healthy race has been 
raised up there without using wheat in any 
form, finding in corn all the nutriment 
needed. On a visit to the battlefield of 
Buena Vista in Coahuila, where Gen. Santa 
Ana met his Waterloo, and Gen. Taylor won 
the fight, I recalled it was the latter who 
said to Capt. Bragg of the Mississippi 
battery, as he was firing away at the hosts 
of Santa Ana marching up the ravine, ‘‘ Give 
them a little more grape, Capt. Bragg.” 


I met a stalwart native ploughing on that 


historic field, and when he knew I was an 
American he said, ‘“‘That was a great day 
for you Americans, but a sad day for us.’ 
He was a fine specimen of manly vigor, 
yet his life had been a series of wheatless 
days, and he did not think it a hardship 
never to eat a wheaten loaf. 

Another wheatless land is Cuba, although 
white bread is eaten generally. No wheat 
is raised. Wheat flour is now imported 
from the States. Formerly it all came from 

till to-day is known as harina de 
( flour). It is imported 


< 
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has come to Cuba on account of the present 
scarcity and the high freight rates. 

A friend writes me they have had no 
bread for a month. They know little of 
substitutes. They would be a more vigorous 
race if they would imitate their Mexican 
neighbors and diversify their crops, not 
raising to such an extent the two great crops 
of the island, sugar-cane and tobacco. 

Corn grows luxuriantly, as do all varieties 
of potatoes. There are many kinds of 
fruits and vegetables, yet Cuba has not 
found anything to take the place of the 
snowy loaf. A wheatless day is a day of 
mourning there, but necessity will compel 
them to search for the substitutes, which, 
with the island’s abundance of sea food, 
will suffice. 

The present world crisis is teaching the 
New England farmers not to depend too 
much on the West for grain, the present high 
price of which has taken their profits. 

A friend told me the other day, ‘‘We have 
our own rye flour, and wheat raised on our 
farm.”’ How much wiser was he than the 
majority who, tempted by high prices, give 
their time and strength to tobacco culture! 

Our Pilgrim sires lived in a wheatless 
colony. The golden kernels of maize fed 
them, nourishing their stalwart bodies 
and giant intellects. Why should not their 
descendants imitate them? 

May the great wheatfields of the West 
give us the billion bushels we expect this 
year, to feed the Allies in their struggle to 
down autocracy and brute force! May 
Mr. Hoover be our Joseph to preserve and 
wisely distribute it until our army shall 
come back victorious! 


Chroughout the Church. 


[The Christian Register wishes to print more personals. 
Nothing is more interesting than news about what people 
are doing. Newspaper clippings and items written for 
the Register about individuals will be published promptly. 
Announcements of all coming meetings are desired. 
Parish news letters should not wait as they donow. When- 
ever anything happens in a congregation, the news of it 
should be forwarded at once. Please give every assistance 
to the Register so that it may issue the news while it is 
news, which is its business.] 


— 


Announcements. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., First 
Unitarian Church, Masconomo Street, Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody will preach Sunday, 
June 16. Service, 10.45 A.M. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. Rees Williams, of 
the Congregational denomination, an ap- 
plication for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Secretary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Rev. Francis W. Sprague, 
of the Universalist denomination, an appli- 
cation for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Harry Lutz, 
Secretary, 91 Park Street, Newton, Mass. 


The Independent Congregational Society 
of Bangor, Me., will hold its Centennial Com- 
memoration on Sunday and Monday, June 
23 and 24. Dr. William L. Sullivan of New 
York will preach at the commemoration ser- 
vice and the fellowship service on Sunday. 


| Mr. Charles E. Hamlin will read the historical 
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address on Monday forenoon. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot will be the speaker at the patriotic ser- 
vice on Monday evening. At this service a 
handsome bronze tablet to the memory of 
former Vice-President Hannibal Hamlin will 
be unveiled by Mrs. Hannibal Hamlin, and 
dedicated by the minister, Rev. Alva R. 
Scott. The Endowment Fund has gone 
slightly over the mark of $50,000, as an event 
of the commemoration. Friends of the So- 
ciety residing away from Bangor are cordially 
invited to join in this celebration. 


Meetings and Conferences. 


The South Middlesex Conference held its 
one hundred and forty-sixth session in the 
Unitarian church of Framingham Centre, 
Mass., Wednesday, June 5. ‘The business 
meeting was called to order at 10.30 A.M. by 
the president of the Conference, Horace B. 
Gale of Natick. Rev. Harry Lutz of Newton, 
Rev. W. H. Branigan of Wayland, and Mrs, 
L. W. Brigham of Framingham Centre were 
appointed to serve as a nominating committee. 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of Orange, N.J., 
delivered an unusually interesting address on 
“The Church and the Nation in Time of 
War,” giving many of his personal experiences 
with the soldiers in the training-camps. ‘The 
devotional service was conducted by Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter of Wellesley Hills. 
Luncheon was served at 12.30. At the after- 
noon session the following officers were 
elected: president, Frederic A. Whiting of 
Framingham Centre; vice-president, Rev. 
John M. Wilson of Lexington; secretary and 
treasurer, Rev. M. F. Ham of Reading; 
directors to serve three years, Mrs. H. H. 
Fiske of Natick and Gilbert F. Morey of 
Billerica. A vote of thanks was extended to 
the Framingham parish for its hospitality. 
The address of the afternoon was delivered by 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, who spoke on 
“A Deeper Spiritual Life.’ Mr. Rihbany 
brought to the Conference a most helpful 
and inspiring message, spoken, as every one 
felt, out of the depths of his own religious 
experience. “The Conference closed at 3.30, 
with a benediction by Rev. Frederick Lucien 


Hosmer, who was present asa guest. Marion 
Franklin Ham, Secretary. 
Parish News Letters, 
Auton, It..—First Unitarian Church, 


Rev. W. Rupert Holloway: This society has 
effected a radical reorganization of its forces 
in the last few months, making for more 
effective work. ‘The women’s two societies 
have joined to form one Alliance, and to 
present a united front. The men of the 
church have formed a Men’s Club, at the 
first meeting of which three new members 
were gained for the society. Suppers are 
held frequently, and the membership of 
the Club has increased in a few weeks from 
fifteen to twenty-five. The Club is open to 
all men of the liberal spirit in the community, 
and thus attracts those who have never seen 
their way clear to affiliate with any church. 
Undoubtedly the church will benefit by the 
success of the Club. Dr. George R. Dodson 
of St. Louis was the guest at the last supper 
and gave a splendid talk on “Ideal Effi- 
ciency.” ‘The society has made efficient 
plans for its next year’s work, and a spirit 
of optimism prevails. The vacation begins 
after the third Sunday in June until the first 
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in September. The minister will be in 
residence at Chicago University for the 
summer session. 


AMHERST, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker: Dr. Crooker preached the 
closing sermon of his pastorate on Sunday, 
June 2. The occasion was most impressive 
and many tears were shed. Four children 
were christened, and a number of the pupils 
in the Sunday-school were presented with 
Bibles. Dr. Crooker’s stay of fifteen months 
has been productive of wonderful results in 
giving the church a new start and new 
enthusiasm. The congregation has steadily 
grown larger. The members are determined 
to keep alive this promising movement, yet 
they look upon the departure of Dr. and 
Mrs. Crooker as a loss that is irreparable. 
Both have so endeared themselves to the 
community and have so impressed it with 
their inspiring leadership that all the people 
of Amherst join in regret. Dr. and Mrs. 
Crooker expect to retire from the active 
work of the ministry and will make a home 
in Southern California. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congrega- 
tional Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: Roll of 
Honor to June 1, 1918: Charles J. Adams, 
John W. Bailey, Willard L. Bailey, Charles 
A. Bryant, David H. Buttrick, Fred R. 
Cook (Canadian Army), Arthur M. Dallin 
(French War Cross for bravery under shell 
fire and gas attack), Edwin B. Dallin, 
Philip W. Dunbar, Chester B. Hall, F. Wel- 
lington Hodgdon, Richard W. Hodgdon, 
John G. Hutchinson, Walter K. Hutchinson, 
Jr., Davis O. Lawrence (killed in action, 
Seicheprey, France, April 21, 1918), Stanley 
Livingston, Arthur L. Marston, Marshall P. 
Marston, Arthur H. Onthank, Arthur B. 
Peirce, Horace W. Peirce, Gardner C. 
Porter, Lorenzo Rimbach, John D. Sanford, 
Charles B. Smith, Samuel Abbot Smith, 
Samuel R. Smith. 


Boston, Mass. (First Parish in Dor- 
chester).—Rev. Harry Foster Burns: On 
May 27 this old church which dates back 
to 1630 installed the fourteenth minister 
in its long history. The vacant pulpit has 
now been filled by Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
a Westerner, and not originally of the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. From his first appearance 
before the committee and the church he met 
a prompt and hearty welcome. ‘The instal- 
lation services were brief and simple, the 
veteran organist, Mr. Scott, carrying out 
his part with characteristic excellence. Rev. 
Miles Hanson of the Roxbury First Parish 
made the invocation, Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, minister from 1882 to 1893, read the 
Scripture, and one of Rev. Frederick L. 
Hosmer’s fine hymns was sung. Mr. Hos- 
mer was present with the invited ministers. 
The sermon was given by Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., of the First Church, Boston, an 
original and very striking effort which it is 
hoped will be printed. Rev. Abbot Peterson 
made the prayer of installation; Rev. Ernest 
C. Smith gave the address to the minister; 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, the. welcome to the 
fellowship; and Rev. Edward Gaylord of 
Pilgrim Church, the welcome to Dorchester. 
The address to the people was by Rev. 
Roger S. Forbes, the minister from 1908 to 
1917, who gave a tender and affectionate 
message of good-will to his old congregation. 


Mr. Forbes’s reception after the service 
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could have left no doubt in his mind of the 
regard in which he is still held in Dorchester. 
Mr. Burns has already entered vigorously 
upon his work and will be met with a strong 
and appreciative support. A parish recep- 
tion was given Mr. and Mrs. Burns on the 
Wednesday following, the vestry being 
arranged with palms and flowers. The 
affair was pleasantly informal, with music 
and light refreshments. On the following 
Sunday Mr. Burns held his first communion 
service, with the ancient silver, which is 
brought from the Boston Art Museum when 
required. Seven new members were ad- 
mitted to the church fellowship. The old 
First Parish is not one whit behind the 
young churches in its honor roll of those 
who are working in the country’s service, 
either actively in the field or in training- 
schools or in business lines. The list is 
exceeded by other churches in length, but 
the quality cannot be surpassed. Only a 
word was needed to fan into flame the same 
patriotic spirit which burned so strongly 
in the old church in Civil War times, when 
every heart was on fire and every sacrifice 
made. No nobler record exists than that 
held by the First Parish, and it will not be 
lessened in the present struggle. The 
names which stand for honor and for service 
are: Edwin Bolan, Harry Bolan, Parker 
Bullard, Walter Bullard, Dudley Clapp, 
Orville T. Colby, Harold Cole, Gordon 
Crocker, Paul Crocker, David Crowell, 
Cutter Davis, Arthur Fay, George B. Fox, 
Lawrence Clarke Fuller (U.S.S. olus), 
Frank Gfoerer, Herbert Gfoerer, Emery 
Haseltine, Julian Heath, Hobart Hewitt, 
Roger S$. Hewitt, Walter B. Holmes, Robert 
Hooke, Lewis Horton, Clarence B. Hum- 
phreys, J. Dana Hutchinson, Alfred Vinal 
Kidd, Danforth Lincoln, Newton Lincoln, 
Richard May, Marshall B. Mills, Carl 
Sayward, Nathaniel Silsbee, Dr. Frank W. 
Sleeper, Frederick West, Sumner B. Young. 
The historian of the church has arranged 
to preserve a complete record of every one, 
with a portrait if possible. The benevolent 
committee of The Alliance, under Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Robinson as chairman, has 
conducted a great amount of war-relief 
work during the past season. 


DENVER, CoL.—First Unitarian Society 
(Unity Church), Rev. Fred Alban Weil; 
Rev. David Utter, D.D., pastor emeritus: 
The Weekly Bulletin of this church for June 
2 contains a letter from the minister to the 
congregation, in which it is announced that 
the deepening of the spiritual life will be 
especially sought with the closing Sunday 
services in June before the summer interim. 
Several suggestions are made as ‘‘aids to 
worship.”” In speaking of the progress of 
the church the letter says: ‘‘A review of the 
church year since the last summer interim 
might prove interesting, but contains too 
many points to be taken up here. Increased 
congregations, which with the Sunday-school 
present almost reached the 300 mark at 
Easter, have been encouraging. The number 
of subscribers to Unity Church is now some 
fifty per cent. larger. Even greater re- 
sponsibility, clearer vision, and more efficient 
action may confidently be expected from 
Unity Church with the continued firm 
resolve to solve ‘the financial problem to 
which it has pledged itself.”” The letter 


concludes: ‘‘Never before was there such an 
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insistent need for the churches to send forth 
a steady spiritual gleam. Keep the spiritual 
light of Unity Church burning.” Through 
invitation of the Woman’s Club of Denver, 
which annually observes Memorial Day, 
thé address in the auditorium of the Club 
this year was given by Mr. Weil, with the 
Grand Army of the Republic and patriotic 
societies as guests. 


East Lexincton, Mass.—The Follen 
Church, Rev. Frank R. Gale: A large audi- 
ence was present on Memorial Sunday, May 
26. The Geo. G. Mead Post, G. A. R., to- 
gether with auxiliary organizations, at- 
tended in a body, it being the first time for 
many years that they have attended in this 
way. Nine out of the fourteen members 
of the Post were present. The church was 
tastily decorated, and the choir rendered 
music appropriate for the day in a very 
impressive manner. The sermon by the 
pastor was on the subject, ‘‘ American Ideals 
of Warfare.”” He brought out forcibly the 
noble ideals that have animated the American 
people in their struggles with other coun- 
tries, and showed how essential these same 
ideals are to the truly successful termination 
of the present war. On Sunday, June 2, 
Mr. Gale was installed as minister of the 
church. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Charles T. Billings of Belmont; the prayer 
of installation was offered by Rev. William 
L. Walsh of Billerica; the right hand of 
fellowship was given by Rev. Loren B. 
Macdonald of Concord; the address to the 
minister, by Rev. Alfred Manchester of 
Salem; the address to the people, by Rev. 
John Mills Wilson of Lexington; and the 
welcome to the parish and town, by Mr. 
Charles G. Kauffman of Lexington. The 
spirit urged throughout the programme was 
that of fellowship and co-operation. The 
service was exceptionally effective. An in- 
formal reception was held after the service, 
to which many remained. 


GREEN Hargor (Marshfield), Mass.—Sec- 
ond Congregational Society, Rev. Granville 
Pierce: The position of the Green Harbor 
Society is perhaps unique among our 
churches; it is the only Protestant church 
open throughout the entire year in this 
section, and its minister is the only Prot- 
estant minister trying to shepherd the 
people of Ocean Bluff, Brant Rock, and 
Green Harbor. This condition has been 
brought home to the consideration of some 
of the men who have shown but little interest 
in the church these many years past, and 
has elicited something of a response from 
quite a number of them. On several Sun- 
days a goodly number has been in attendance 
at the services, and Easter called out sixteen 
men, and the entire service was much enjoyed. 
In April a sociable was held in the parish house, 
at which over sixty people were in attendance, 
and among them twenty men. The oc- 
casion was greatly enjoyed by all. One 
man remarked that he had not attended 
such a gathering in many years, and he had 
enjoyed it very much. A few of the Roman 
Catholic faith attended, and denominational 
differences were forgotten in the general 
sociability. The whole eastern part of 
Marshfield being a summer resort, many 
of the men think they cannot attend church 
without neglecting their business, which they 
feel must claim their energies and time in 
the short season of opportunity. The 
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Green Harbor church has responded to 
numerous calls of the Red Cross, Armenian 
Relief, etc., and the ladies are busy with 
Red Cross work. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. A. 
W. Littlefield: The annual parish meeting 


was preceded by a dinner in charge of the 


by 
. 


men, who seemed to enjoy serving it as well 
as the ladies did in being served. Union 
services for the men of Needham were held 
during the winter in turn in the different 
Protestant churches at four o’clock on Sunday 
afternoons. ‘The service in the First Parish 
was addressed by Rev. C. W. Casson of 
Roslindale, Mass. The one hundred and 
ninety-eighth anniversary of the ‘‘embodi- 
ment of the church’’ was observed in March 
by a special sermon, from the text, “‘ Remove 
not the Ancient Landmarks.’’ There was 
also a Ladies’ Aid supper, with five-minute 
talks by the heads of committees and organ- 
izations, on ‘‘Church,”’ ‘‘Parish,’”’ ‘‘Sunday- 
school,’ ‘‘Ladies’ Aid Alliance,” ‘‘King’s 
Daughters,” “‘Lend a Hand,” “Harris Y. P. 
R. U.,” and “The Unitarian Club.” At the 
Easter service the right hand of fellowship 
was extended to nine new members. At the 
ninety-second anniversary of the Sunday- 
school in April, the primary class recitation 
of Our Faith, Our Pledge, and the Alphabet 
of Bible Verses received well-merited praise. 
Mothers’ Day was observed, May 12, by a 
special sermon. The Anniversary meetings 
in Boston were well attended by delegates. 
A service of prayer was held at 8.30 A.M. in 
the church, and the Memorial Day address 
at the Soldiers’ Monument was delivered by 
Mr. Littlefield. The Norfolk Conference 
met with this church in June. Earnest ad- 
dresses were given by Rev. Messrs. A. M. 
Rihbany, W. R. Hunt, and Maxwell Savage. 
The Children’s Sunday service included the 
christening of children, presentation of Bibles, 
‘songs and recitations, and distribution of 
plants. 


Sioux City, Ia.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Charles E. Snyder: Four powerful 
sermons were preached from our pulpit in 
May. They were: “The Steadfast Mind 
in Time of War,” ‘The Annual Rite of 
Housecleaning,”’ ‘Men as Trees Walking,” 
“Our Project after the War.” The first 
was by Rev. William I. Lawrance of Boston, 
who was our very welcome guest for several 
days during the latter part of April. The 
others were by the pastor. Mr. Snyder 
attended the meeting of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference at Dayton, Ohio, on May 
13 and 14, and spoke on the subject of 
“The Unitarian Project after the War.” 
Seven new stars have been added to the 
service-flag, making a total up to date of 
twenty-two. The new officers of Unity 
Guild are: president, Mrs. C. R.° Tyler; 
vice-president, Mrs. Paul J. Wells; secretary, 
Mrs. E. Pendieton; treasurer, Miss Anna 
Hiles. The newly elected officers of Unity 
Circle are: president, Mrs. George M. Soper; 
vice-president, Mrs. IL. J. Price; secretary, 
Mrs. Gratia R. Caton; treasurer, Mrs. M. S. 
Reeves, Sr. The Men’s Club held an out-of- 
doors meeting on the evening of Friday, 
May 24, the first of a series to be held 
during the summer months. 


“Wu.Ton, N.H.—Liberal Christian Church; 
Murorp, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 


Rey. Edward P. Daniels: These two churches, 
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cut off from the world somewhat by the re- 
duction in train service, are carrying on their 
work vigorously. Since the war began they 
have been centres of war activity. The 
Wilton Branch of the Red Cross originated 
ata meeting of The Alliance, and the minister 
has served as chairman of the Branch since 
its organization. The Milford church en- 
rolled its Sunday-school as a Junior Red 
Cross, and the children have been working at 
the Red Cross House once a week since New 
New Year’s. The Milford Alliance supports 
two French orphans, knits as a unit for the 
Navy Relief, and has its membership en- 
rolled in the Red Cross. It might be said 
that these two churches have mobilized them- 
selves for war service and are well represented 
in every campaign and activity. The Wilton 
church has increased its parish committee 
from the proverbial three members to five 
members and is looking to further changes in 
its corporate organization which will make 
for more efficient work. Permanent im- 
provements are being made each year on the 
Milford church building, and when the pro- 
gramme is completed the church will be fully 
equipped with modern appliances for church 
work. Changes are gradual but steady, and 
these two churches look forward to increased 
activity and usefulness. The Honor Rolls 
are: Wilton—Carrol Center, George S. 
Forbush, James D. Gregg, Homer E. Osborne, 
Beth Tolford, Carl S. Tolford; Milford— 
John Shirley. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish: 
The church has followed its usual activities 
during the winter and spring, although the 
death of Rev. Mr. Parker early in the season 
has had a depressing effect on all social events. 
A large photograph of Mr. Parker, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Parker, was hung in the church 
parlor on May 18. ‘That date would have 
marked the thirtieth anniversary of his pas- 
torate in Woburn. During the cold weather 
of the winter the Sunday morning services 
were held in the vestry in the interest of 
coal conservation, but on Easter Sunday 
a return was made to the church auditorium. 
At the annual parish meeting the old board 
of officers was re-elected as follows: parish 


committee, Edward K. Porter, chairman; 
Frederick W. Clemson, Parker T. Poole, 
William C. Stephenson; treasurer, Eliott 


F. Trull; parish clerk, Herbert B. Dow. The 
Alliance Branch, the Junior Alliance, the 
Lend a Hand Club, and the Sunshine Club 
have all done good work along their respec- 
tive lines. The Roll of Honor contains 
seventeen names, as follows: Albert E. 
Boutwell, Philip I. Brackett, Roland G. 
Dickson, Roland B. Dow, Carl A. Foster, G. 
Hanson Foster, Thaddeus V. Foster, Donald 
A. Fowle, Fred M. Harris, Walter Harris, 
Robert Johnson, Clifford S. Parker, Kenneth 
C. Parker, Rowen C. Parker, C. Earl 
Sylvester, Charles E. Trull, and William W. 
Wade. 


Personals. 


A woman preacher, Rev. Margaret Crook, 
B.A., of Oxford, has been appointed minister 
of the Octagon Unitarian Chapel, Norwich, 
England. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Rey. Charles T. Dutton, pastor of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, Troy, N.Y., is 
about to sail for Europe to study the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. He will be gone about 
three months. 


At the annual meeting of the College 
Alumni Association of Boston University, 
Dr. George William Bell of Stoneham, Mass., 
received the honor of a unanimous election 
as president for a fourth term. Under 
Dr. Bell’s leadership an alumni Quarterly 
has appeared, the third number having 
recently been issued. 


The Japan Advertiser of Thursday, May 9, 
prints an elaborate account of the banquet 
tendered Dr. Clay MacCauley in celebration 
of his seventy-fifth birthday. Prof. Kishi- 
moto, vice-president of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation of Japan, Mr. J. E. Sharkey, Prof. 
Anezaki, and Ambassador Morris were the 
speakers, and Viscount Kaneko presided. 
They voiced the sentiment of those present 
in their praise of the life and work of Dr. 
MacCauley. 


The total amount of timber cut on the 
National Forests in the fiscal year 1917 was 
840,612,000 board feet, as against 714,505,000 
board feet in 1916. 


TUTORING FOR THE SUMMER by a Radcliffe Senior 
having had special advantages in French. Appiy to M. M. 
pret 13 Hilliard St., Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Camb. 
4619-R. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS.—Attractive accommodations 
in private family for limited number ot guests. Modern 
house pleasantly situated on state road, 144 mile from 
stores; fine scenery; $14-$18. ArtHur H. FursBeEr, 
North Conway, N-H. 


COMPANION POSITION desired. Expe- 
rience and references. Address Miss Cora J. 
Leland, 24 Elmwood St., Newton, Mass. 


Established in 1848 By FRANKLIN SMITH 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., 
FUNERAL PARLORS 
838 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Tel. B. B. 8100 and 8101. Residence, B. B. 8369. 
The same persona] attention will be given all funerals, 


transferring and removals as has been dono from the estab- 
lishment of the business in 1848. 


Competent Persons in Attendance Day and Night 


Church Announcements. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The church 
is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, June 16. Subject, “The Post of Honor.” 
Church service at Ir A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. Dr. Brown 
will preach. Open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets, Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. 
Union services with Central Church, Berkeley and New- 
bury Streets, in this building. Morning service at 10.30. 
Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M. Church open daily g to s. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Samuel 
R. Maxwell, minister. Morning service at 11. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Rev. Mr. Rihbany will hold Union Service at 
the Arlington Street Church. Subject, “Faith and 
Freedom in America.” 


FIRST CHURCH (Eliot Square), Roxbury. Morning 
service atrr. Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Rev. Miles Hanson, minister. Rev. Dr. De Nor- 
mandie will preach. Subject, ‘‘Peace with Punishments.” 
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Pleasantries. 


Last week the measles were all over Nora 
Gebhart. This week Nora Gebhart is all 
over the measles.— Mears (Mich.) News. 


Mrs. Diggs: “‘John, what is an absolute 
vacuum?’’ Diggs: ‘‘An absolute vacuum, 
my dear, is something that exists only in your 
mind.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“This machine-gun can fire 600 shots a 
minute,” said the officer. ‘“‘You don’t say!’ 
marvelled the fair visitor. ‘“‘I don’t see how 
any one can pull the trigger so fast.””—Judge, 


Little Billy: “My father and I know every- 
thing in the world.” Cousin Geoff: ‘All 
right. Where’s Asia?” Little Billy: ‘‘That 
is one of the things my father knows.”— 
Pearson’s. 


“You say you’ve worn this hat for two 
years?”’ ‘Yes, sir; and it looks all right 
still. Twice I’ve had it cleaned and once I 
exchanged it in a restaurant for one that was 
entirely new.”—The Spur. 


This is perpetrated by a medical journal: 
“The conversation in the village hotel had 
turned on the war, when one of the com- 
pany asked, ‘Which is the most warlike 
nation?’ ‘Vacci-nation,’ replied the doctor. 
‘It’s nearly always in arms.’”’ 


“Why are you in favor of government 
ownership?” ‘I’m not exactly clear,” re- 
plied the candid man. ‘‘But I’ve a vague 
idea that I’d like to see some lines of busi- 
ness in the hands of officers elected by the 
people, who might try to make a hit by low- 
ering prices instead of raising them.” 


Little Elizabeth and her mother were 
having luncheon together, and the mother, 
who always tried to impress facts upon her 
young daughter, said, ‘‘’ These little sardines, 
Elizabeth, are sometimes eaten by the 
larger fish.’’ Elizabeth gazed at the sardines 
in wonder and then asked, ‘“‘ But, mother, how 
do the large fish get the cans open?”’ 


Two Tommies turned punsters went into 
a restaurant over on the Eastern front and 
said to the waiter. ‘“‘We want Turkey with 
Greece.”’ The waiter replied, “Sorry, sirs, 
but we can’t Servia.” ‘Well, then, get the 
Bosphorus.”” ‘The boss came in and heard 
their order and then said, ‘‘I don’t want to 
Russia, but you can’t Roumania.’’ So the 
two Tommies went away Hungary.—Com- 
merce and Finance. 


An Irishman’s quick wit and good humor 
secured a life job for him with the late 
Charles A. Dana, as told in the New York 
Sun’s story of itself. Mr. Dana needed a 
stenographer. Tom Williams applied for 
the job. ‘Can you write as fast as I talk?” 
Mr. Dana asked. ‘I doubt it, Mr. Dana; 
but I can write as fast as any man ought to 
talk.”” For twenty years after that Tom 
Williams transcribed articles that delighted 
the readers of the Sun. i 


In a certain small Western town the 
various denominations work side by side 
in complete harmony, arranging their ser- 
vices so as to conflict as little as possible. 
One evening a church bell was heard ring- 
ing vigorously. The family seated around 
the supper-table looked up in surprise. 
“What bell is that?”’ they asked. No one 
seemed to know, until at last one exclaimed: 
“Oh, I remember now! ‘That is the Epis- 
copal bell ringing for the Baptist revival 
that begins at the Presbyterian church to- 
night!’”—New York Evening Post. 
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r oa aed : 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 78 Fark St Boston 
Pittsburg, Chicago, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, 
Angeles. Man free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY -NEEDs For ITS worK:— 


(z)_ Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 45 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass, 


Sa ASH BARREL 
Seas 7s TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. q 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks, 2 
Waits ror CATALOGUE ON EACH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET - «= LYNN, MASS. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


4 Hamilton Place - - Boston 
Opposite Park Street Church 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER 
HAIR GOODS—THE MARCEL 
CHIROPODY 


SHAMPOOING, HAIR DRESSING, MANICURING, 
“FACIAL AND SCALP TREATMENT, ELECTROLYSIS, ETC. 
Room 303 Little Building TrterHone, Beacu 628 


Complete Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 
At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES FOR 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. West Newton, Mass. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions, 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
~ Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 

tates. 

Two new editions are published. One contains both 
services and songs. The other contains the songs and 
music only. The employment of a lighter grade of paper 
and a flexible cover makes the book still more Servictaiio 
for Sunday-school use. 


TESTIMONIALS, 


Peabody, Mass. 

“The aimosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-schocl and the home circle.” 

New Orleans, La. 5 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

ann Fronciiet, ae ‘ ; , 

‘I want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ lately installed. We like the perticeke and the 
music is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

Northampton, Mass. 

“*Heart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. our Sunday-school workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies of Service and Songs, 60 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 50 
cents, carriage prepaid. 
Price: Edition with Songs and Music only, 50 
cents each, postpaid. To Sunday-schools, 40 
cents, carriage prepaid. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growing demand for 
Parish Assistants, Sunday-School Directors, Headworkers 
of Church Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, practical. 
Liberal scholarship provisions, including Two Summer 
Sessions at The University of Chicago. tf cong | 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious Education an 
Social Service Institutes during the Summer 
Quarter open to special students with scholarship aid. 
Apply to F. C. Sourawortu, President. A 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO: 
Meadville, Pennsylvania } 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL | 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


A HOME SCHOOL | 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie : iy is 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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